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ARCHIBALD STRACHA 
his History 


1 for a few 
yuntry in his kee 
name is m ~~. to be 
He just a 
wr Scots out ie s, and 


friend or enemy.’ 


COLONEL 

“It is singular,” 
of Scotland, at 
months to have the 

, 80 little should be known. 
fen in any biographical dictionary. 
step beyond the place ved f 
> was neither commemorated as 
Vol. vii. p. 293. 

He was a native of the ancient burgh of Mus- 
selburgh, near Edinburgh, whe ere his family have 
flourished for many generations, as the local re- 
cords testify. Lamont, in his Diary (p. 27), calls 
him a “ Musselbrough man borne.” Bs all account, 
his early life was wild and dissolute; but having 
amended “his once very low life,” says Baillie 
(Ldtiers, iii. 112-3), “he inclined much in opinion 
towards the Sectaries, and having joined Cromwell 
at Preston . continued with the king’s 
death ” 


says Mr. Hill Burton in 
of this man, whe 
destinies of the 

His 


“th seeme 


ASSILT 


On November 17, 1643, uppears in tl 


h register of Inveresk as a witness to th 
— of Archibald, son of Thomas Smith, por- 
toner of Inveresk, and Isabel Strachan his sister. 
Heis described as “ Arc hibal 1 Strauchane, Captain 
in the Parliament's army. He is next heard of 
# an able soldier and servant of the Scottish 
Parliament. On Montrose’s landing in the North 
in 1650, Strachan, described by Maleolm Laing 
a “a distinguished Sectary, who had defeated 


ie 
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Middleton’s late insurrection ” (iii. 417), was sent 
against him with three hundred horse, David 
following with four thousand men. The 
result of the unfortunate skirmish at Corbie’s 
Dale is well known. Sir Jas. Balfour (iv. 9) 
scribes it graphically enough :— 
‘ Lt Colonell Strachan persewed them into the woode, 
d at the first charge made them all to rune os Bice al 
executione one them for 5 or 6 myles, even untill 
sett. He receiued hotte vpon his belley, bot 
ghting vpone the double of his belte & buffe coate, did 
not a ree.”’ 

t p. 
the . = 
Lieut.-Col. 
hartie 

Or 


eslie 


as 


“ of the same volume, it is recorded that 
ent, on July 3, 165 him and 
” Rehest 


Hacket “ fr housse 
chankos” 


ily four weeks later, viz 
well’s troops lying near his ns stive villag 
burgh, Balfour tells us that — 
*Gen.-Maior Rob. Montgomery & Colonel] 
hane led out a pairtey against the enimey of 
& 500 foote, & beate him soundlie : f he 
had had 1000 more, they had rou 
rhe killed to him 5 Colonells an 
woundit L.-Gen. Lambert and aboue s 
turned with no grat °— Vol. iv. p. 87 
Lambert was not mortal he 
red, and lived for many years afterwards. 
Strachan’s mind appears, like those of too many 
e leading men of that stormy period, to have 
been warped and twisted with all sorts of wild 
ideas on religious matters. At this time,” says 
Baillie (doc. cit.), “many of his old doubts revive 
in him.” He was, as we have seen, “an awak- 
ened sinner; one of those whose early was 
burdened with such a weight of sin that they 
feel as if all the world ought to do penance for 
it” (Hill Burton, Joc. cit.). He kept aloof now 
from king and Cromwell alike, ona n after 
to Ke command of the conside rable army raised by 
the “ Remonstrants” or “ Pr ars,’ otherwise 
“the wild Westland Whigs,” th en lyin g at Dum- 
These men objected to the “young man 
Stuart” on the score of his not being a 
sound Covenanter. There is no evidence to show 
that Strachan wished to play into his old leader 
Cromwell’s hands; though it is most likely, at 
least if we are to believe Wodrow, that Cromwell 
was most anxious to secure him, and made him 
the most flattering offers. Some of vllowers 
we a skirmish with a part of Cromwell’s army 
tH mil yn; yet soon after the Estates, with the 
ki g at their head, instituted a pros tion against 
him as an abettor of the enemy. (See “ Summons 
against Archibald Strachan, Walter Dundar 
” Scotch Acts, vi. 548). 
never did things by 
the 
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“ Colonell Archbald Straquhan was excommunicat and 
deliuered to the deiuall in the churche of Perthe by Mt 
Alexander Rollgcke.”—Balfour, op. cit. 

Wodrow (Analecta, ii. 86) says that this “ sin- 
gular Christian’s heart was much broken with 
that sentence, and that he sickened and died 
within a while.” He says further, on the authority 
of Strachan’s brother-in-law Thomas Warner, or 
Vernor, minister of Balmaclellan—a famous 
Covenanting hero—that, so far from being an 
abettor of Cromwell, Strachan had refused the 
most tempting offers; one of which was the com- 
mand of all the Parliament forces in Scotland, 
which Cromwell made to him. 

In the Burgh Court Book of Musselburgh, under 
date May 7, 1655, is a discharge : — 

“Tssobel Strachane, with consent of Thomas Smyth, 
portioner of Inneresk, her spouse, Jonet, Bessie, Helene, 
& Margaret Strachanes, all lawful sisters, and appeirand 
executrices to umq!* Collonell Archibald Strachane, in 
favour of Robert Strachane, baillie, their brother, of all 
that they could claim of goods, money, etc., in terms of 
the Testament of the said umq'* Collonell Archibald 
Strachane.” 

Thomas Smith was one of the leading inhabit- 


ants of Inveresk, and was appointed a justice of | 


the peace under a commission of the Parliament 
in 1656. By his wife Isobel Strachan he had ten 
sons and four daughters—all of whose births are 
recorded in the parish register. Isobel Strachan 
died at the birth of her thirteenth child in 1653; 
and Thomas Smith married for his second wife 
Margaret Watsone. 
“The Smiths in Inveresk,” “N. & Q.” 4* S. iii. 


166, which I hope some day to be able to expand.) | 


Which of the above-named sisters, if it was one 
of them, married Thomas Warner, I have not 
ascertained. 
who was minister of Irvine, purchased the pro- 


perty of Ardeer, and was the founder of the | 


amily which now flourishes. His only daughter, 

Margaret, was the wife of Robert Wodrow the 
is , 

historian. 

From the fact of Thomas Warner having been 
generally known in his parish and in contem- 
porary history as Vernor, and from his connection 
with the Strachans, it appears highly probable 
that these Warners, or Vernors, were descended 

, 
from the old family of that name which has long 


flourished in Inveresk and its neighbourhood. 
F, M. 8. 


FOLK LORE. 


Norta Devon Fork Lore: Curs ror Tootn- 
acHE.—Go to a churchyard and bite a tooth out 
of the skull of a woman, and you will never be 


troubled with toothache. A gentleman of middle 
age residing in North Devon vividly remembers 
being taken as a child by his nurse into a church- 


yard where a grave was being dug, and his horror | 


(See an imperfect sketch, | 


Thomas Warner's brother Patrick, | 


| pages. 
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on her procuring a skull which was turned up, 
and bidding him try to bite a tooth out of it, 
PELAGIvs, 


LINCOLNSHIRE Fotk Lore: Siens or Cuance 
IN THE WEATHER.—My clerk informed me while 
leaving church on a recent Sunday that the 
weather was going to change: “ the pigs were 
tossing up straw in the yard, the turnip-sheep 
rushing about, and the beasts (Anglic2 bullocks) 
fighting with each other.” Of course the weather 
did not change, but I thought of the same belief 
in Virgil's time; for fine weather, he tells us— 

“non ore solutos 
Immundi meminere sues jactare maniplos,” 
and in imminent bad weather the pecudes are 
late. ( Georgics, i. 399, 423.) PELAGIvs. 

Proven-Day Sermon /anp Diyner.—In the 
Stamford Mercury for Feb. 2, under the heading 
“ Melton Mowbray,” is an account of an annual 
dinner on Jan. 17, “the only public dinner given 
in the town, and towards which much interest is 
manifested.” It was presided over by the vicar 
of the parish. The newspaper in question gives 
the following account of the origin of this dinner: 

“The dinner originated from the will of Mr. Hudson, 
founder of the Bede House, who bequeathed the sum of 
20s. for the preaching of a sermon on the first Sunday 
after the 17th of January, and 20s. for the refreshing of the 
vicar, churchwardens, and their friends.” 

This custom appears worthy of a notice in these 
Curubert Bene. 

PROPHECIES RELATING TO ENGLAND.—I tran- 
scribe the following from a curious old book :— 

“Anno 1666. Magna calamitas, Saturno per Horo- 
scopum transeunte, eius quadrato per decimam. 

Anno 1691. Magna Reipublice turbatio, corde Scorpij 
transeunte per decimam, 

Anno 1705. Adversa omnia, quia planete transeunt 
per suas oppositiones, 

Annus 1756 minatur maximum excidium quia Horo- 
scopus peruenit ad corpus Saturni, et fit transitus & signo 
aéreo in terreum sibi contrarium. 

Circa ann, 1884. Maxima aduersitas, quia tune mun- 
dus peruenit ad gradum septimum Scorpij, quadratum 
Anglie.” — Astrologia Nova Methodus Francisci Allai 
Arabis Christiani, Anno M.pc.LI11. p. 62. 

The “magna calamitas” for 1666 was a great 
hit, as this proved to be the year of the Fire; the 
three following shots are rather wide of the mark. 
We have yet to see what 1884 has in store for us. 

Witt1am Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Srnevtar Custom.—In the island of Telos, 
one of the Sporades group, there exists a local 
custom which prevents most of the younger girls 
from marrying. The dowry of the mother is given 
to the eldest daughter, and that of the father to 
the eldest son, whom the second daughter is also 
obliged to serve during all her lifetime. If there 
are other daughters they are left to a miserable 
fate, as, having no money or property, they cal- 
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not find husbands. Under these circumstances it | 


In 1796, the year of his alleged enlistment, 


js scarcely to be wondered at that the population | there was no such man on the pay-sheets of the 


of the island is not on theincrease. (See Consular 
Reports, No. 1. of 1871. Vice-Consul Biliotti on 

| sent with the 71st in India, there was no such 
| man or name on the pay-lists of the regiment. 


the “ Trade and Commerce of the Sporades.”’) 
: Purp 8S. Kine. 
Parliament Street. 


Wuates’ “ Riss.” —It appears to be among 


“things not generally known,” that these are | 
| battle he alleged he was present, there was no 


jaw bones, which in whales are about one-third 
the length of the entire body. They show the 
aperture for the maxillary artery, vein, and nerve, 
but no teeth; the place of these being supplied 
by the huge fringes of “ whalebone ”’ that entangle 
the small marine creatures on which the whales 
subsist. > @ A 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

Frixeer Cakrs.—lIn the ancient town of Llan- 
twit Major a custom prevails of making at Christ- 
mas finger cakes, that is cakes made in the form 
ofa hand, on the back of which is a little bird. 
What is the origin of this custom, and does it 
prevail in any other part of the kingdom ? 
R. & M. 

DorsETSHIRE Fork Lore.— When a man is 
hung, he is said to be stabbed with a Bridport 
dagger. The saying originated from the quantity 
of flax grown there. People who are unneigh- 
bourly are said to be as far apart as Lewsdon Hill 
from Pillesdon (or Pilsdon) Pen; the latter is an 
old Roman encampment. These two hills are 
known to seamen as the “ Cow and Calf.” 

Juni Nepos. 


GEERAN THE ALLEGED CENTENARIAN. 
Since the publication in “N. & Q.” of Feb. 10 


{ant2, p. 108) of my notice of Thomas Geeran, | 


the alleged centenarian of Brighton, I have had 
handed to me the results of an inquiry into his 
case, Itis so exhaustive and complete a demo- 
lition of the series of falsehoods by which Geeran 
imposed upon the benevolent, that I think it de- 
serves publication without alteration or abridg- 
ment. ' WitiiaM J. Toms. 
40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


THOMAS GEERAN AN IMPOSTOR. 
Remarks on the statements contained in a book called 

“Longevity : The Life of Thomas Geeran, late of the 

‘Ist Highlanders.” 

Determined, if possible, to fathom the mystery 
of this old man’s reputed services in the 7ist, I 
went to the Public Record Office, and obtained 
access to the original muster rolls, pay sheets, and 
description roll of this regiment, for a period ex- 
tending from 1780 to 1830, which period more 
than covered the time of his alleged service. 

From this search I extracted the following in- 
formation :— 


71st, nor was there any name at all like it. 
In 1799, the year alleged in which he was pre- 


In 1801, the year when he alleged he was in 
Egypt, there was no such name on the rolls. 
In 1809, the year Corunna was fought, at which 


such name on the rolls. 

In 1815, the year Waterloo was fought, at 
which battle he alleged he was present, there was 
no such name on the rolls. 

In 1819, the year in which he alleged he was 


| discharged, there was no such name on the rolls. 


It may fairly be asked then, is it possible that 
he could have served as he alleged, and yet not 
have his name on these rolls? The pay-lists are 
the originals forwarded quarterly by the pay- 
master, and containing the name of every member 
of the regiment drawing pay, and therefore fully 


| to be relied upon. 


Where, then, could this old man have picked 
up all his wonderful anecdotes and asserted re- 
miniscences of the exploits of the 71st? The fol- 
lowing information will, I think, go a long way 
to prove who this man really was, and why he 
should have picked out such a regiment as the 
one he did. 

It appears from the pay-sheets of the 71st Foot 
in 1815, that there was a man of the name of 
Michael Gearyn or Gayran, then serving. 

From the description roll it appears that he 


| enlisted March 3, 1813, and deserted on April 10, 


1813. 

He was born at Turlee (sic) in the county of 
Kerry, Ireland, and was by trade a tailor. The 
following is a comparative description of Thomas 
Geeran and Michael Gearyn, by which it will be 
seen that in appearance, &c. there must have been 
so great a resemblance between these two men 
as almost to establish their identity : — 

Thomas Geeran*, born at T'ulla, Killaloe, Clare ; 
height on enlisting, 5 feet 103; hair, white in 
1870; eyes blue ; complexion fresh. 

Michael Gearyn, born at Turlee (?), co. Kerry; 
height on enlisting 5 feet 93; hair brown; eyes 
blue: complexion fresh. 

Thomas Geeran, when asked the name of the 
officers of the regiment, could only recollect two, 
Col. Denis Packe and Lt. Anderson the adjutant. 

Col. Denis Packe commanded the regiment for 
a great many years, and his name would therefore 
be well known in it. 

Lt. Anderson the adjutant did not enter the 


* Thomas Geeran stated his father’s name was Michael. 
This account of his personal appearance is taken from his 
answers to a form sent to him from Chelsea Hospital in 
1864, 
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service until 1808 ; was adjutant from 1811 until | Whilst this was going on the 71st were plunder. 
after 1813, and therefore was the adjutant when | in 
Michael Gearyn was in the regiment. “ In Oct. 1797 the regiment embarked at Madras 
Michael Gearyn stated his age at enlistment | for England. They were at sea during the te. 
into the 71st Foot in 1813 as 25. If Michael and | mainder of the year, and -arrived at Woolwich 
Thomas were one and the same person, his age at | Angust 12, 1798. 
death, Oct. 28, 1871, would be about 83, not 105. “ During the year 1799 the regiment was stationed 
The following extracts are intended to show | in' Scotland. The head quarters were at Stirling,” 
the numerous contradictions that are in the book | (Vide Historical Records.) 
a saath” tae — oe 
a ora, —— iManders” f Bhemas Gear, 7 Page 41. “ Geeran said in the year 1801 the 
71st was ordered to Egypt, and on March 2st 


We give, first, statements made by the man | ' ‘dnight T xd his comrad 
himself, or by some one acting on his behalf, and at midnight — -_ is comrades were out and 
. ready for battle. 


then the extracts from the same work contradict- a 
ing these statement The late Marquis of Westmeath, on reading 
€ S . e - eo @ “ 

Appended to these are also extracts from the | the peony 4 * . ferent y | re -_ ~- 
various letters and papers sent up to Chelsea | iy not in Egypt at = : wl > te fm 
Hospital from time to time in support of his peti- y company was sent from Gibraltar, and I ar. 
tion for a pension for his services in the 71st rived at Alexandria with Sir Dennis Pack, General 
regiment ; and also evidence as regards the stations | ey Field -_ a = erp sin Dublin 
of that regiment during the period Geeran stated | Left —~ ly we a el 1800.) ‘ were in Du 
he served in it; its foreign service and history; | ‘ 1a ao 1801 I Col, Pack jot 
nearly the whole of which tend to show that the On April 24, 1801, Lieut. - ol. Pac Joined and 
7ist was not at the places at the time stated | assumed the command of the ty arte 

‘ as ts : aces ¢ 8 » ste 

‘ . ” ir t na la L 

by Geeran, and that he could not possibly have 1805 The regiment remained in Ireland until June, 
served with it, and yet have performed the service ; ae . 

’ +4 . ¢ de - Major Pack was stationed with the 4th Dn. Gas. 
he stated he did. _ a Tac pecan? 

This latter evidence is extracted from the Zis- England and Scotland until 1800, when he was 

“h , ” ; ey ~omoted on Dec. 6, 1800, to the rank cat 
torical Records of the 71st Highland Light In- | P? ie os 7 * a Root 180 fy the — A —- 
fantry, published by command of H. M. William | Col, m the 4 a? — os oe 
: . | joined that yy in “Ireland, in which country he 


IV. Ci mpiled from official records by R. Cannon 
. . . y ae 8 805.”’ "ide stort - 
Esq., Principal Clerk of the Adjutant General's erved until August 1805. (Vide Historical Re 








Offic cords.) 

The extracts from the book Longevity are Page 42. Geeran’s account of wound at Vittoria. 
printed in roman type, each extract being fol- | Done by a Spanis sh soldier. 
lowed by its contradictory statement, in Italics, The Spaniards were the allies of the’ British, not 
some of these being from the book Longe vity, and the enemie s, as asserte d in the account of this wound. 
some from official records. ‘ 

: wi | Page 43. “Sir Thomas Picton, who commanded 

Pages 37 and 59, “Tom’s father was a farmer. | the ‘ 3rd Division,’ &c.”’ 
Tom assisted him. After his father’s death he | ‘“ Sir Thomas Picton commanded the 5th dinam 
held the appointment of clerk in the office of a | at Waterloo.” (Vide Historical Records.) 
wealthy firm in Waterford, was rais to ar . . "3 

t ry aterford, and as raised to an Page 42. “Geeran received a ball in the left 


advanced post as agent to the branch house in | , - : ” 
cos ) ; ’ knee at Corunna, besides another gunshot wound. 


America. fefore starting he wo 1k and | 
= d i” ee ee ae oe ee ae | Page 49. “Stated he was wounded at Waterloo 
enlisted. 
Page 56. “ Bred a sawyer, he continued to work e - . 
at his trade till the year 1798. when he enlisted into |. >*8*e4 in 1868 that he received a bullet or two 
the 71st Foot.” af ’ in the body, at Waterloo. 
4 Sl *O0U,. | “or 
| Page 55. “* He escape d through W ‘aterloo, and 
Page 30. “ Sailed to join the 71st or Glasgow | entered Paris with the victorious army.’ 
regiment in 1797.” RE ; ‘ : 
“ In June 1808, H. M. George III. was pleased Dr. Pickford in 1864 stated in a ae he 
: a - : eyes 4 aida fl oe * . wee wy . ac 
to approve of the 71st bearing the title of Glasgow Geeran told him that he was wounded in the 


9” ~ a , My ~) eieemel 
regunent (Vide Historical Records. ) at Salamanca. ~ 
The 71st was not at Salamanca. 


Page 39. “In 1797 they landed at Madras, 
where the recruits first met their comrades.” 

“ Seringapatam was taken May 4, 1799. Tippoo 
Saib was killed. Thomas Geeran did not see 
—— killed, but saw Atm after his fall, and de- 
scri 


Page 47. “I was not turned out of the servic, 
but discharged from the 71st in 1819.’ * 

Page 58. “ The fact of his not having 4 pension 
was owing, as he ‘admitted himself, to his havin 


ven discharge rvice nduct. 
ed him as a “tall fine-looking fellow.” | been discharged from the service for misco 
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Page 48. “He was discharged in the Isle of 
Wight, invalided.” 

Page 49. “ In confidence Geeran told a friend, 
Be. . . » hewas not an invalid when disc harged, 
but he ‘thinks he was dismisse d the serve ice.” 


Page 47. “States that about twenty years ag 
he received a Peninsula medal.” 

Stated in 1864 that he received medals for 
Corunna, Waterloo, Peninsula (eleven cl isps), an l 
others. All made away with for drink or lost. 
(Vide Chelsea Records.) 

Page 58. “ The same cause (his misconduct) 7 
account for his not ha ing the Waterloo medal. 
whi h, und r the circumstan 8, became forfeit d, and 
also deprived him of any claim to the Peninsu 
medal,” 

“ His name cannot be traced on the medal roll of 
men entitled to the Pe ninsula or ii aclerioo ne lal - 
(Vide W. O. Letter with Chelsea Records.) 

Stated he rece ived 2/. 123. 9 i. P 

Name not found on prize rolls. 





e-mon 


Page 44. “Geeran married in Gibraltar when 
he was thirty-five.” 

As he stated that he was thirty years old when he 
was enlisted, this would bring the date 6f marriage 
in the year 1801. ; 

From 1798 to 1805 the 71st was not stationed 
outside Great Britain. 


CHIEF DISCREPANCIES IN GEERAN’S STORY. 

He stated that he joined the 71st in 17% 
went out to India, and was at Seringapatam May 
4, 1799. 

The 71st left India in October, 1797, and arrived 
at Woolwich Angust 12, 1798. From that tim 
until 1805 the regiment was not out of Great 
Britain. , 
He stated that in 1801 he was in E gypt, and 
that he went out wi ns Sir Dennis P ack. 


The 71st was rn Ei gupt at all Sir D. Pack 


was not out of Great Britain from 1800 until 


1805. 


In August, 1805, the 7lst went to the Cape 
of Good Hoy xe. From there the regiment sailed, 
April 1806, to Buenos Ayres. The whole were 
made prisoners August, 1806, released, and re- 
turned to England, Dec. 1807. 

Now all this was important s¢ rvice, yet Geeran 
does not mention one word about it. 

Stated he received prize-money and medals. 

Name not on prize list or mec dal rolls. 

States he was wounded at Salamanca. 

The 71st was not at Salamanc a. 


_ States in one place he received a bullet or two 
in the body at Waterloo. 
States in anothe x part he escaped through Waterloo. 





JOHN HEYWOOD AND GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
Has it ever been noted that in Heywood’s in- 


terlade of “The Pardoner and the Frere” (W. 


Rastell, April 5, 1533), reprinted in “‘ Four Old 
Plays,” G. Nichols, Cambridge (United States), 
1848, p. 89-128, he has quietly incorporated into 
his Pardoner’s first speech, as his own, lines 49- 
100 of Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Prologue, only 
changing a few words? Can you make room for 
the quotation, so that your readers may ju 
the old epigrammatist’s cribbing for themselves ? 
I italicise the words that He sywood has changed, 
p. 94-7 for Chaucer’s of like meaning :— 

“ But first ye shall knowe well vt I com fro Rome, 

Lo here my bulles all and some! 


re ot 





Our lvege lorde seale, here on my patent 

I bere with me my body to warant, 

Phat no man be so bolde, be he preest or cl 
Me to dysturbe of Chrystes holy wark« 
Fyrst here I shewe ye * of a holy Iewes sh 

A bone: I pray you take good kepe 

To my wordes, and marke them well ! 

yf any of your bestes belyes do swell, 
Dyppe this bone in the water that he dothe tak 
Into his body ; and the su ellyinge shall slake. 
ind uf any worme haue your beestes stonge, 
lake of this water, and wasshe his tonge, 
And it wyil be hole anon, and furthermore, 

Of po kes and scabbes and euery sore 

He shall be quyte hole, that drynketh of t ell 
That this bone is dipped in: it is treuth that I te 
And yf any man that any beste owetl 

Ones in the weke, or that the cocke croweth, 

Fastynge wyll drynke of this well a draughte, 

(As that holy Jew hath vs taught.) 

His beestes and his store shall multeply. 

And, maysters all, it helpeth well [ielousy | ; 
For 74 ughe a man be foule ¢ in ielous rag 
Let a man with this water make his pottag 

And neuermore shall he his wyfe mystryst, 
rhough he in sothe the faut by her wyst, 

Or had she be take with freres t two or thr 

Here is a mytten eke as ye may se ; 

He that his hande wyll put in this myttayn, 
He shall haue encrease of his grayn 

That he hath sowne, be it wete or otvs, 

So that he offer pens, or ell le]s grotes.§ ... 

But one thyng, ye women all, | warant you! 

Yf any wyght be in this p/ace now, 

That bath done syn so horryble that she 

Dare not for shame thereof shryuen be ; 


Or any woman, be she younge or olde, 


Phat hathe made her husbande cockolde, 

Suche folke shall haue no power nor no grace 

l'o offer to my relykes in this place. 

And who so fyndeth her selfe out of suche blame, 
Com hyther to me, on Crystes holy name!” 


F. J. FURNIVALL. 

P.S. Ona second look at the “ Four Old Plays,” 

* Chaucer of coprse did not use ye as an accasative, 

+ fa 2 n. 

t As Heywood’s Pardoner is preaching 
Friar, ‘hs changes Chaucer's “ preestes ” to “ 

§ Here Heywood puts in some other chafling relics : 
“the blessed arme of swete saynt sonday,” *‘ the great too 
of the holy trynyte,” “ our lady’s bongrace ” (sunshade); 
“ of all helowes [saints] the blessyd jaw bone,” and “of 
saynt Myghell the brayn pan.” 


rainst a rival 
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I see that it is edited by “ F. J. C.” who must be 
my friend Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard ; and that 
of course he, as a Chaucer scholar—a right good 
one too—has noted, at p. 268, the source of Hey- 
wood’s lines: but mi rhe few English readers are 
aware of the fact. 


* Arry Suet”: “Comus,” Live 231.—I have 
always understood this phrase in the exquisite 
so0ng— 

“ Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 

Within thy airy shell "— 
to mean the aérial vault, the canopy of heaven, as 
the poet says in the hymn inserted in the ode on 
the Nativity (101)— 
“Nature that heard such sound, 
Jeneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s seat, the airy region thrilling.” 

In a pretty little school edition of the poems, 
however, published last year, and edited by Rev. 
H. R. Huckin, a note on the passage appears to 
assume that Milton meant to confine the term 
“airy shell” to the concha or testudo. “ Hence,” 
says the editor, “ he represents Echo as living in 
such a musical shell, which sent back the notes 
which it received.” 

This seems a ludicrously unworthy idea. Music 
proceeds from the ¢estudo, but Echo (who is daugh- 
ter of the Air and Tellus) repeats its closes from 
her lofty cloud-vault. She is— 

“ Vocalis Nymphe, que nec reticere loquenti, 

Nee prior ipsa loqui didicit, resonabilis Echo” 
(Ovid, Met. iii. 359); 
but is changed by Juno— 
“et in aéra succus 
Corporis omnis abit, vox tantum.” (397.) 


I am sorry that I have no standard Milton at 


hand. What does Mr. Ketentey say ? 
PELAGIUS. 
Derenpr.— This is another of those words 
which in the process of time has undergone an 
almost entire change of meaning. By writers of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it seems to 
have been used in the sense of to forbid. Thus in 
The Story of the Holy Rood, lines 207 and 208 
(E, E. T. S., 1871), we have — 
“To saue man saules he sall be send, 
And all fals trowth he sall defende.” 
Epmvunp Tew, M.A. 


Eneiish Paysictans In SwitzeRLtanp.—It 
ought to be generally known that in the Canton 
de Vaud, Switzerland, British physicians are not 
allowed to practise amongst the English resi- 
dents without undergoing an examination. As 
M.D.s who have graduated in Great Britain will 
not submit to this insult, for it is nothing more, 
the English at Lausanne, Montreux, Xc. are 
obliged, when they are attacked by illness, to 


have a Swiss doctor, with whom they frequently 
cannot converse, from not knowing the language, 
The Swiss Times has had some strong remarks 
on the illiberal conduct of the Vaudois authorities 
and their doctors; however, it seems to me that 
a journal like “N. & Q.,” which has so many 
M.D.s amongst its contributors, is the best medium 
for bringing this matter under public notice.* 
AN ENGLISHMAy, 
Montreux, Vaud. 


Pray tHe Bear.—l believe that this expres. 
sion has not been noticed in the “ Proverbs and 
Phrases” that have appeared in “N. & Q.” In 
the speech of the vicar of Leamington, as reported 
in the Le amington Courier, Feb. 10, I find that 
Mr. Craig made the following remarks : — 

“There are two kinds of children. There are the 
children of Bethel and the children of Bethaven, and 
when Bethel became Bethaven, the house of God became 
the house of sin. I mean to say this, that on that occa- 
sion the children came forth and exhibited indignity to 
the person of the prophet and derision for his doctrine, 
They exhibited derision for his doctrine and said, ‘Go 
up, thou bald head,’ because he held the doctrine of the 
ascension of Elijah, and they said it to show their disre- 
spect. From that incident came the sentence of ‘ playing 
the bear’ with persons. Because, when they were trying 
to play the bear with the person and doctrine of the 
prophet, Elisha turned and looked at them, and the Lord 
sent forth wild bears—she bears—and forty of these 
children of Belial were destroyed.” 

CuTHBERT Bene. 


“ Our 1n tHE Corp.’ —This ee has been 


so often applied of late years to the political party 
for the time in opposition, that it might be taken 
to be a modern invention. But Mr. (H. P.) 
Wyndham, in his remarkable preface to The Diary 
of the late George Bubb Doddington (Salisbury, 
1784), made use of a similar phrase nearly a cen- 
tury ago:— 

“ If, on the contrary,|by unveiling the ‘mysterious in- 
trigues of a court, and by exposing the latent causes of 
opposition, the Diary teaches us that both one and the 
other may act from the same interested and corrapt 
principle, it may then make us cautiously diffident of 
the motives of either, and the country gentlemen in par- 
ticular may learn from it that they have as much to dread 
from those who are in pursuit of power as from those in 
actual possession of it; from those who are hopefully 
working in the cold climate of disappointment, as from 
those who are luxuriously basking in the sunshine of 
enjoyment,” 

ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 

Stoke Newington. 

Oysters For ArstrEs.—I have just been in- 
formed of a very curious old Christmas carol, 

* On one occasion an English M.D. submitted to a0 
examination, and was so grossly insulted that he left in 
disgust. The examiners actually asked ridiculous que 
tions, using as text books the works of certain dirty 
advertising quacks. The prime mover on that occasion 
is now dead, but there are those living who were present 
and took a part, and I dare them to deny it. 
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which was sung in the streets of Frome only a | stone, Esq., R.A., a memorial, signed by the Duke 
few weeks ago, and which is well worth a note in | of Hamilton, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Lord 
#N.&Q.” Lhave not yet been able to procure | Provost of Edinburgh, and other persons of dis- 
the entire song; but the fragment before me con- | tinction, was addressed to the Queen at Balmoral, 
tains a remarkable instance of the persistence | praying Her Majesty’s consent to their being 
from age to age of old French words. It relates | transferred to Holyrood Palace.* Through Sir B. 
to the visit of Joseph and “his lady” to Bethle- | Hall, then First Commissioner of Works, Her 
hem, in search of accommodation in view of the | Majesty was graciously pleased to accede to the 
expected birth of the Saviour; and we are told | request. These pictures were painted about 1484, 
that “they wandered up and down a-seeking for | See paper by D. Laing, Esq., read to the Society 
” (this was the pronunciation of the singers) | of Antiquaries Nov. 1857. They have been attri- 

sucee uuld be found ”—a | buted to Hugo Van der Goes and Mabuse. They 

result at which we cannot affect to be surprised. On | were probably intended as an altar-piece for the 
hearing this singular word I was for the moment | collegiate church of the Holy Trinity, Edinburgh, 
ly puzzled; but remembering the old French | as Sir William Beucle was the first provost of 
“meaning a fire place, hearth—and remem- | that establishment, and, as such, Queen Margaret’s 

». the variant estres, passages, ¢ hambers, | confessor. The accessories are painted with great 
apartments -I perceived at once that ysters” | fidelity. In a book held by one of the figures 
really meant azstres or estres, or in its connection | the music is at once recognised as of that time. 
“lodgings,” and the problem was solved. Now | In the same work of Shaw’s is another engraving 
the word aifres, denoting the rooms, partitions, or | of Queen Margaret, on a larger scale from the 
closets of a house, is still in use in the patois of | same picture, showing the details of the orna- 
France ; but the curious thing is, that the Somer- | ments. The head-dress is extremely elegant; and 
setshire peasant has retained the s which { rmed | on a gold band confining the hair, underneath the 
_ of the original word, which is now silent in | rich coronet and cap, is given part of an inscrip- 


France. In the form estres it occurs in Chaucer, | tion, which is very plain in the original picture :— 
Lydgate, Xc. J. PAYNE. PNXUCN. 


ll 


<ildare Gardens. - . P : 
aitare Gas rh ves over the third and fourth letters are 


i. 
STAMP USED INSTEAD OF THE SIGN MANUAL | detached, and appear to be marks of abbreviation. 
oF Henry VIII.—The sign manuals of He nry A solution of these characters is sought for. From 
VIII. are common enough, but I do not remem- | the fidelity of the execution of these paintings, it 
ber to have seen before a stamp, apparently a | is evident that they have a specific meaning, and 
woodcut, being a pretty fair fac-simile of one of | that they are not merely of an ornamental cha- 
the best of his autographs. Such a one, however, | racter. ALBERT BUTTERY. 
isnow before me, having been discovered among Court of Chancery. 
the numerous MS. treasures of the Baroness North. — 
It is on the top of a letter from the king to Sir Battap.—Can any one tell me where to find 
Eiward North, and is dated April 8,35 Henry | the rest of this ballad? I only know the first 
VIIL, requiring him to furnish “xx hable foot- | gang part of the last verses: — —~ 
men, being determined to invade the realme of ; 
France this summer with a royal army.” “ Our king he went to Dover, 
‘ Dhan J And so he left the land, 
Ey. Pu. SHIRLEY. And so his grace went over 
Awer Eatington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. Unto the Callice sand; 
And so he went to Bulein, 
With soldiers strong enough, 
Qurerics. Like the valiant king of Cullin. 


| 


HOLYROOD PICTURES. 
*Up went the English colours, 


Shaw's Dresses and Decorations of the Middle | And all the bells did ring ; 
Ages contains an engraving from a picture for- | We had both crowns and dollers, 
merly in the royal collection at Hampton Court. __ And drank health to our king 
It represents Margaret of Denmark, queen of To the Lady Nan of Bulein, 
James III. of Scotland, and St. Canute. On the . A 3 7 OD, _ 
Teverse is depicted Sir Edward Boncle. This The bonfires were seen at Flushing. 
picture, with the companion one of James III. These verses were given as a motto in some 
and his patron St. Andrew—on the reverse the | modern book, but with no reference to where they 
Holy Family—was exhibited in the Art Treasures | came from. C. B. 
Exhibition at Manchester in 1857. At the close . ; — 
of the exhibition, through the enthusiastic zeal * Historical Guide, §c., Holyrood. Edinburgh, pub- 
of David Laing, Esq., R.S.A., and of W. B. John- | lished by Duncan Andersen, Keeper of the Chapel Royal. 
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Asp. Bracksurne.— Are there living any 
descendants of Lancelot Blackburne, Archbishop 
of York in 1725, and who are they? B. W. 


Canapa.—What French Canadian statesman 
was it who declared that the conquest of Canada 
by the British had set his countrymen free ? 
; . EC. 

Daynrortu.—This name is borne by one of the 
most respectable and opulent Quaker families in 
Iowa, U. S. (America). What is the meaning of 
the word? Have we any village or place so 
called? Is the name borne by any English family 
belonging to the Society of Friends? The Dan- 
forths believe that they are of English origin. 

James Henry Dixon. 


Domestic CHarets.—Can you refer me to any 
list of medieval residences in Great Britain which 
have domestic chapels attached to them? 

F. M.S. 

Sir Jonn Etrot.—In Chambers’s Papers for 
the People there is one entitled “Cromwell and 
his Contemporaries,” in which the following sen- 
tence occurs, marked as a quotation from one of 
the petitions of Sir J. Eliot: “A little air, your 
majesty, that I may gather strength to die.” I 
can neither find this in Eliot’s Life by Forster 
nor in Nugent’s Hampden. Can any of 
readers state where it may be found ? 

ENQUIRER. 

Heratpic.—Can any of your readers learned in 
heraldry inform me to what families the following 
coats of arms belong ?—1. Ar. on a saltire gu., 
five cross-crosslets or; 2. Ar. on a fess dancette 
sa. between six crosslets fitchée or, three bezants ; 
3. Sa. on a chevron or, between three griffins’ 
heads erased of the last, langued gu., three estoiles 


of the field. G. P. C. 


Hotcn Pot.—This curious old term has not 
yet been touched upon in your interesting pages.* 
[ know what Blackstone and some others have 
written respecting it, but there are a few additional 

articulars that I should like to be furnished with 
a the kindness of some contributor or reader 
“learned in the law.” This query is of course 
literary, and “without prejudice” as to future 
claims for “‘ six-and-eightpences” or other sums. 

1. Was it originally a lex scripta or a lex non 
seripta, and in either case the date of its origin ? 
To me it sounds like Norman-French or Anglo- 
Norman, and smacks of the feudal system, or 
rather as if engendered by it. 

2. Is it, and if so when was it, repealed or ren- 
dered inoperative ? C, Cuatrock. 

Castle Bromwich. 


[* See “N. & Q.” 1* S. viii. 413.—Epb.] 


your | 


| mirable Life of Porson occurs the foll 





InquisitionEs Post Mortrem.—At what date 
do they cease, and have they been printed and 
published from the reign of Henry WT 

ToPoGRAPHER. 

[The Rolls of Inquisitions from the 3rd Henry ILL. to 
the 20th Charles I. (when they were discontinued) are 
deposited at the Public Record Office. Ample Calendars 
and Indices, of a portion of these records, have been 
printed by the Record Commissioners, under the title of 
Calendarium Inquisitionum post Mortem sive E-scaetarum, 
He nry Ill. to Richard I11., 4 vols. 1806-1828, fol.— 


Sims's Manual for the Geneal gist, &c., 1856, pp. 123-130.) 





Jews-narr.—In South Sea Bubbles, by the 


Earl and Doctor, page 158, is the sentence, “ One 
man mer the Jew’s (or jaw’s) harp.” Is the 
hint thus given correct, and should Jew’s-harp be 


jaw’s-harp ? H. A. Sr. J. M. 

[The Jews-harp, or Jews-trump, is a corruption of the 
French Jeu-trompe, literally a toy trumpet. Another 
etymon for Jews-harp is jaws-harp, because the place 
where it is played upon is between the jaws. The late 
Mr. Douce always maintained that the proper name of 
this instrument was the jaws-harp, and that the Jew 
had no special concern with either its invention or it 
See “N. & Q.” 1* S. i. 277, 342.) 





“ LecAmBILis.” — Amongst the miracles of 
Simon de Montfort is the one wrought on Osbert 
Giffard—long troubled with fevers—to whom 
Simon de Montfort appeared in a dream, and bade 
him put on the “ legambilem ” which Osbert Gif- 
fard had from him in war. His servants found it 
| amongst his armour at his bed’s foot. He put it 
on, and was healed. What was the “ legambilis”? 
The miracle is in Rishanger (Camden Society's 
publications). D. R. 


| - Nec BENE FECIT, NEC MALE FECIT, SED LNTER- 
rEcit.”"—In the unfortunate Mr. Watson's ad- 
following 
passage :— 

“ Many sayings have been attributed to Porson that 
are not his. We have seen the punning observation on 
Brutus killing Cwsar, ‘ Nec bene fecit, nec male fecit, sed 
interfecit, ascribed to him, when it is certainly not his. 
in Charles Phillips's Recollections of Curran and his Con- 
temporaries it is attributed, with as little ground we be- 
lieve, to Curran.” 

If neither Porson’s nor Curran’s, where is the 
original phrase to be found ? W. T. ML 

Shinfield Grove. 


Nevison toe Hiegnwayrman.—I have reason 
to believe that a Life of Nevison was published 
soon after his execution (probably at York), of 
which the small chap-book editions published 
during. the last century were only abridgments. 
I should like to ask any of your readers who are 
collectors of this kind of literature the date or 
apparent date of their earliest Life of Nevison. 
possess two editions printed about 1790, each bear- 
ing a London imprint, “for the booksellers, but 
no doubt printed at York, as they agree in style 
and paper with the earlier productions of the Col- 
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liergate Press. I should add, that 
sulted all the bibli 


graphical authorities and the 
catalogues of the British Museum, and that I am 
acquainted with the correspondence about Nevi- 
son which has f, time t ppeared in your 
columns. C. E. B. 


) time a 


PANADE 01 
Tale,” the 
Miller as having by his belt “a long panade 
This word Speght spells pavade, and glosses 


“ pugio, a daggar, baslard.” Cooper gives “ Puyto, 








a dagger; J’w ulus, a short r, & poyne- 
adow.” Cotgrave has “ Potgn A P L 
or Poniard.” R rq uefort has “ 2% t: esp ( 
grand couteat ux taillans.’ ( par 1 
be the Early Englis} rm of “] Phe 
Piers Plowmar ewey is undoubtedly the French 
nllouct, a very sweet pear. (Cotgr ive.) 
F. J. ] 

QUOTAT ‘ ( } v ki lr ] ] int it 

the original rce of the followi y -= 


“y f rand gor 
l ‘ y never 
i 


I i! 





Car 
Piscat ‘ 
J. Ti. 
Stirli 
[See Actii 8 i Sannazarii Neapoli Pat; 
Ecloga Prima, | ilis, line 101, edit. Patavii, 1719, 4 
Where can I find and who wrote a poem which 


commences, as far I recollect, : lows? — 

* Ti land’s 
On Severn, Thames, and Trent : 
And o’er t raves of 


Phe Queena the Seas is bent.” 





Where i 


“ Like the sunny side of a Cath peach.” 


“ The foxlove v h Tom stavs tor 
Though his mot} ! the shop, 
James BRITTEN. 
Pivrats.—What is the plural of “ titmouse ” 
and of “dormouse ”? The se 
words has nothing to d 


: pop, 
r has sent him fox ad tot 


cond syllable of these 
0 with a mischievous little 
quadruped, but in the first is the A.-S. mase, Du. 
mees, Ger. meise. parus, tomtit ; second 


and in the 


is part of the French word dormeuse —that is, souri 


dormeuse. Should we, therefore, say titmouses 
and dormouses, or tit- and dor-mice 
R. C. A. P. 
Revotution or 1638,—Bishop Burnet evoked 
the indignation of Parliament by publishing a pas- 
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toral letter asserting the right of William and 
Mary to the throne by conquest, and Charles 
Blount, the author of Janus Scientiarum. issued a 
defence of the Revolution under a similar plea. 
Has this theory, which makes the first and third 
Williams both victorious invaders, and 
entitled to the subjects’ allegi , been talk 
l ad ated by ar l 


re fore 
n up 


the 
pian 


ana acy y modern writer fr 


Wa. UNDERHILL. 





wn. 

Some n¢ of the theory proy v Charles 
Blou Bishop Burnet w e four Lord Macau 
lav’ of F 1, ed. 1 i 2 1 in 
N l* S. 1 629; 2 Ss. 1. 2 

So Y OF ANCIENT Detsts: SprrirvaLism 
IN 1780.—In Reid’s Rise and Di n of the 
Infidel Societies in this Met hs, Lond. 1800, 
é is an a int of i kind of del mystics,” 
calling th selve Ancient Deist v » met at 
Hoxton bet n177Oand 1780. Their meetings 
ppear to have resembled th of more 


m imes, for— 


»dern 
The fa etel r fat ts ¥ ted 
the dis a f sy by t hy nomy, 
v th uit, & t r ith t I v of 
sing with de rted 1 In f ues 
I 1, * the t s Were « f 1 tor 
I in t ha of ! +] al vy r not 
inform of ner the 
inist i of ] V } trea 3 a 

la ipl tt west f : 

Ir } hearing that Thomas Taylor, the 
Platonist, was a member of this society. -Is any- 
thing f own of it, and did they publish 


BROWNE. 


ravoLe M pI GrograFra.”—I have 
in my possession a work bearing the following title: 


Tai € Mod. Vie ai 
el Mondo It 


maps 


Geografia de la Maggior parte 
ntains a hundred and one plates, 
consisting of and representations of sieges, 
battles, and remarkable events: of the 
battles of Lepanto and Navarino, the taking of 
Boulogne and Calais, the of Thionville 
and Malta, and the eruption of Monte Nuovo. 
rhe pla m 1545 to 1573, 
that of Great Britain being 1562. Can any of 
your readers give me information as to this book, 
its rarity, price, Xe. ? Marcus B. Hvisa. 


22, Old Square, 


es 





enter alia, 
sleges 





es bear dates ranging fr 


Tupor Hovsr at Wiasiepon.—There is an 
old house at the entrance of Wimbledon which 
has for some forty years been used as a school, 
and which is a Tudor construction, though a good 
deal altered in recent years. As the original 
builder or possessor of it is not known locally, I 
should be glad of your assistance in tracing them, 

| which can probably be done through the coats of 
| arms which adorn certain very elaborate ceilings. 
| The dexter half of the shield has three fleurs de 
lys on the upper part, and an eagle displayed on 
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Asp. Brackpurne.— Are there living any 
descendants of Lancelot Blackburne, Archbishop 
of York in 1725, and who are they? B. W. 


Canapa.—What French Canadian statesman 
was it who declared that the éonquest of Canada 
by the British had set his countrymen free ? 

E. C. 

Danrortu.—This name is borne by one of the 
most respectable and opulent Quaker families in 
Iowa, U. S. (America). What is the meaning of 
the word? Have we any village or place so 
called? Is the name borne by any English family 
belonging to the Society of Friends? The Dan- 
forths believe that they are of English origin. 

James Henry Drxon. 


Domestic CHarrts.—Can you refer me to any 
list of medieval residences in Great Britain which 


have domestic chapels attached to them? 
F. M.S. 


Simm Joun Etrot.—In Chambers’s Papers for 
the People there is one entitled “Cromwell and 
his Contemporaries,” in which the following sen- | 
tence occurs, marked as a quotation from one of 
the petitions of Sir J. Eliot: “A little air, your 
majesty, that I may gather strength to die.” I 


can neither find this in Eliot’s Life by Forster 
nor in Nugent’s Hampden. Can any 
readers state where it may be found ? 
ENQUIRER. 
Heratpirc.—Can any of your readers learned in 
heraldry inform me to what families the following 
coats of arms belong ?—1. Ar. on a saltire gu., 
five cross-crosslets or; 2. Ar. on a fess dancette 
sa. between six crosslets fitchée or, three bezants ; 
3. Sa. on a chevron or, between three griffins’ 
heads erased of the last, langued gu., three estoiles 
of the field. G. P. C. 


Hotcn Pot.—This curious old term has not 
yet been touched upon in your interesting pages.* 
I know what idietens and some others have 
written respecting it, but there are a few additional 

articulars that I should like to be furnished with 
y the kindness of some contributor or reader 
“learned in the law.” This query is of course 
literary, and “without prejudice” as to future 
claims for “ six-and-eightpences” or other sums. 

1, Was it originally a /Jex scripta or a lex non 
seripta, and in either case the date of its origin ? 
To me it sounds like Norman-French or Anglo- 
Norman, and smacks of the feudal system, or 
rather as if engendered by it. 

2. Is it, and if so when was it, repealed or ren- 
dered inoperative ? C, CHaTrock. 

Castle Bromwich. 





[* See “N. & Q.” 1 §S. viii. 413.—Ep.] 





of your | 





Inquisitiones Post Morrem.—At what date 
do they cease, and have they been printed and 
published from the reign of Henry NT? 

ToPoGRAPHER, 

[The Rolls of Inquisitions from the 3rd Henry III. to 
the 20th Charles I. (when they were discontinued) are 
deposited at the Public Record Office. Ample Calendars 
and Indices, of a portion of these records, have been 
printed by the Record Commissioners, under the title of 
Calendarium Inquisitionum post Mortem sive E-scaetarum, 
Henry III. to Richard I11., 4 vols. 1806-1828, fol.— 
Sims’s Manual for the Genealogist, &c., 1856, pp. 123-130, ] 


Jews-narp.—In South Sea Bubbles, by the 
Earl and Doctor, page 158, is the sentence, “ One 
man played the Jew’s (or jaw’s) harp.” Is the 
hint thus given correct, and should Jew’s-harp be 
jaw’s-harp ? H. A. Sr. J. M. 

[The Jews-harp, or Jews-trump, is a corruption of the 
French Jeu-trompe, literally a toy trumpet. Another 
etymon for Jews-harp is jaws-harp, because the place 
where it is played upon is between the jaws. The late 
Mr. Douce always maintained that the proper name of 
this instrument was the jaws-harp, and that the Jews 
had no special concern with either its invention or its use. 
See “N. & Q.” 1* S. i. 277, 342.] 


“ Lecampinis.” — Amongst the miracles of 


| Simon de Montfort is the one wrought on Osbert 


Giffard—long troubled with fevers—to whom 
Simon de Montfort appeared in a dream, and bade 
him put on the “ legambilem ” which Osbert Gif- 
fard had from him in war. His servants found it 
amongst his armour at his bed’s foot. He put it 
on, and was healed. What was the “ legambilis”? 
The miracle is in Rishanger (Camden Society's 
publications). D. R. 


‘NEC BENE FECIT, NEC MALE FECIT, SED LNTER- 
rEciIT.”—In the unfortunate Mr. Watson's ad- 
mirable Life of Porson occurs the following 
passage :— 

“Many sayings have been attributed to Porson that 
are not his. We have seen the punning observation on 
Brutus killing Cawsar, ‘ Nec bene fecit, nec male fecit, sed 
interfecit,’ ascribed to him, when it is certainly not his. 
in Charles Phillips’s Recollections of Curran and his Con- 
temporaries it is attributed, with as little ground we be- 
lieve, to Curran,” 

If neither Porson’s nor Curran’s, where is the 
original phrase to be found ? W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 

Nevison tHe HignwayrmMan.—I have reason 
to believe that a Life of Nevison was published 
soon after his execution (probably at York), of 
which the small chap-book editions published 
during. the last century were only abridgments. 
I should like to ask any of your readers who are 
collectors of this kind of literature the date or 
apparent date of their earliest Life of Nevison. I 

ss two editions printed about 1790, each bear- 
ing a London imprint, “for the booksellers,” but 
no doubt printed at York, as they agree in style 
and paper with the earlier productions of the Col- 
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liergate Press. 
sulted all the bibliographical authorities and the 
catalogues of the British Museum, and that I am 
acquainted with the correspondence about Nevi- 
son which has from time to time appeared in your 
columns. C. E. B. 
“ Reeve's 
'rumpington 
nye P made. 
and 


ives “* Puvto, 


Pavape.—In Chaucer's 
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his belt “a k 
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Miller as having by 
This word t 
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a dagger; J’ugiunculus, a sh over, 
adow.” Cotgrave h _ Por ma d. m. A Px i M 
or Poniard.” Roquefort has “ Panart 
grand couteau i deux taillans.” Can “ panade’ 
be the Early English form of “ poniard” ? The 
Piers Plowman kaylewey is undoubtedly the French 
eaillouct, a very sweet pear. 
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Piscat ] 
Stirling. 
[See Actii S§ cert Sannazarit Ne 
Eeloga Prima, Phyllis, line 
Where c 
commences 
“ There’s we ng by England’s bur 
On Severn, Thames, and Trent ; 
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The (Que e 


OF ale 
t. Pat 
1 I find and who wrote 


I recollect, as { 


LO1, edi 
as Tar as 
graves of the slaughtered 
1 of the Seas is bent.” 


Where is the line 


* Like the 


sunny side of a Cath 

G. K. 

“ The foxglove which Tom stays to pop, 
Though his mother has sent him for bread to the shop 

James BRITTEN. 

Pivrats.— What is the plural of “ titmouse” 
and of “ dormouse ”? The second syllable of these 
words has nothing to do with a mischievous little 
quadruped, but in the first is the A.-S. mase, Du. 
mees, Ger. meise, parus, tomtit; and in the second 


is part of the French word dormeuse —that is, souri | 


dormeuse. Should we, therefore, say titmouses 
and dormouses, or tit- and dor-mice ? 
R. C. A. P. 
Revotution oF 1638.—Bishop Burnet evoked 
the indignation of Parliament by publishing a pas- 


I should add, that I have con- | 
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| toral letter asserting the right of William and 
Mary to the throne by conquest, and Charles 
Blount, the author of Janus Scientiarum, issued a 
defence of the Revolution under a similar plea. 
Has this theory, which makes the first and third 
Williams both victorious invaders, and therefore 
entitled to the subjects’ allegiance, been taken up 
and advocated by any modern writer? 
Ww. UNDERHILL. 

Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 

[Some notices of the theory propounded by Charles 
Blount and Bishop Burnet will be found in Lord Macau- 
lay’s Hist y of England, ed, 1855, iv. 354-362 ; and in 
“N.& Q.” 1* S. viii. 625; 


2e4 8. i. 


21. 
Socrety oF ANcrent Detsts: SprrirvALism 
tn 1780.—In Reid’s Rise and Dissolution of the 
Inft lel Societies tn this Metrop his, L nd. 1800, 
there is an account of “a kind of infidel mystics,” 
calling themselves Ancient Deists, who met at 
Hoxton between 1770 and 1780. Their meetings 
appear to have resembled the of more 
modern times, for— 
“The faculty of foretelling fature events was in 
n, the discernment of spirits, by the cnomy, 
oice, the gait, &c., together y ssibility of 
with departed souls, n t,” continues 
these pretences Were carrie¢ Visitor 
not 
the 
as a 


Scan 


sisted 
physi 
conversing 
Reid, “ tany 
not in the habit of hearing sup¢ utur: ices, or 
informed of the common occurr »S re d by 
ministration of angels, would h 
novice and a disciple of the lowest form.” 

I remember 
Platonist, 


thing fu 


hearing that Thomas Taylor, the 
was a member of this society. -Is any- 
ther known of it, and did they publish 
anything ? C, Et.iot Browne. 


“TavoLE Moprerne pi Grograrta.”—I have 
in my possession a work bearing the following title : 
Tavole Moderne di Geografia de la Maggior parte 
del Mondo. It contains a hundred and one plates, 
consisting of maps and representations of sieges, 
battles, and remarkable events: inter alia, of the 
battles of Lepanto and Navarino, the taking of 
Boulogne and Calais, the sieges of Thionville 
and Malta, and the eruption of Monte Nuovo. 
The plates bear dates ranging from 1545 to 1578, 
that of Great Britain being 1562. Can any of 
your readers give me information as to this book, 
its rarity, price, &e. ? Marcus B. Huss. 

22, Old Square, 


Tupvor Hovsr at Wrstepon.—There is an 
old house at the entrance of Wimbledon which 
has for some forty years been used as a school, 
and which is a Tudor construction, though a good 
deal altered in recent years. As the original 
builder or possessor of it is not known locally, I 
should be glad of your assistance in tracing them, 
| which can probably be done through the coats of 
| arms which adorn certain very elaborate ceilings. 
| The dexter half of the shield has three fleurs de 
| lys on the upper part, and an eagle displayed on 
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the lower. The sinister half has quarterly—1 and 


4 a lion rampant, 2 and 3 what appear to be two | 


fishes erect, connected together, and facing each 


other. There is a tradition of Anne of Cleves 


having lived at Wimbledon. Is anything in these 
arms connected with her ? E. F. D. C. 


Uva Latissima."— May I refer W. (1.) to | 


Science Gossip for February, p. 41, with a view to 
ascertaining from him whether this plant, there 
mentioned, is the one which to his knowledge 
was “ preserved and eaten”? Your readers may 


like to know that at the page cited there is given 


“a copy of the seal of the borough of Liverpool, 
circa 1350.” James BRITTEN, 
British Museum. 


“Woopen Nurmees.”—Can any one inform 
me where I can find a certain comic story called 
“ Wooden Nutmegs”? I believe it is by Judge 
Haliburton. C. A. BuryErR. 


Replies. 
O’DOHERTY’S MAXIMS. 
(4" 8. viii. 513.) 
Your correspondent G. is evidently unaware 


that these witty and sagacious aphorisms have | 


been published in a separate form :— 
“ Maxims of Sir Morgan O'Doherty, Bart.” W. Black- 


wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1849, small square | 


8vo, pp. 138. 
The rule for stopping a punster is as follows :— 
Maxim Turrp. 

“A punster during dinner is a most inconvenient 
animal. He should, therefore, be immediately discomfited. 
The art of discomfiting a punster is this: Pretend to be 
deaf; and after he has committed his pun, and just before 
he expects people to laugh at it, beg his pardon, and 
request him to repeat it again. After you have made 
him do this three times, say ‘O! that is a pun, I believe.’ 
I never knew a punster venture a third exhibition under 
similar treatment. It requires a little nicety, so as to re- 
peat itin proper time. If well done, the company laugh 
at the punster, and then he is rujned for ever.” —p. 10. 


It will be seen from this that, in the case 
alluded to, the instructions of SirMorgan were not 
adhered to, and that consequently he is not to be 
blamed for the failure of the experiment. Neither, 
too, are we to find fault with his rules, if we 
adopt, for the extinction of one class of vermin, 
the means which he suggests to rid us of the 
members of a different species altogether. It is 
to silence another guess sort of dining-out bore 
that the worthy baronet indites 


Maxim Eieurn. 

“A story-teller is so often a mighty pleasant fellow 
that it may be deemed a difficult matter to decide whe- 
ther he ought to be stopped or not. In case, however, 
that it be required, far the best way of doing it is this: 
After he has discharged his first tale, say across to some 


| confederate (for this method requires confederates, like 
some jugglers’ tricks) ‘ Number one.’ As soon as he has 
told a second, in like manner say,‘ Number two.’ Perha 

| he may perceive it, and if so, he stops. If not, the very 
moment his third story is told, laugh out quite loud, and 
| ery to your friend, ‘I trouble you for the sovereign. 
You see I was right when I betted that he would tel? 
these three stories exactly in that order in the first twenty 
minutes after his arrival in the room.’ Depend upon it 
he is mum after that.”—p. 15. 

The punster’s successful opposition to the means 
so imperfectly used by G.’s friend to annihilate 
him reminds me of what Swift (?) calls “The 
Brazen-head Rule,” which is, he says :— 

“ When a Punster stands his Ground against a whole 
Company, tho’ there is not one to side with him, to the 
utter Destruction of all Conversation but his own—as 
for Instance—Says one, I hate a Pun—then he, When 
a Pun is meant, is it a Punishment? Duce take your 
quibbling— Sir, 1 wi!l not bate you an ace ; Cinque me if I 
do, and I'll make you know that I ama Sice above you, 
This Fellow cannot talk out of his Element.—To divert you 
was all-I-meant.”—The Art of Punning ; or, the Flower 
of Languages, in Seventy Nine Rules. For the Further 
Improvement of ConvERrSATION, and Help of Memory. 
By the Labour and Industry of Tom Pun-S1st, 4th ed. 
London, 1719, small 8vo, p. 19. 

Witram Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


WICKED: MECHANT. 
(4" S. viii. 514.) - 

The origin of wicked is very obvious. It is 
| simply the passive participle of wice-tan, to be- 

witch, enchant, deceive. A wicked man, there- 

fore, is one who is possessed by the spirit of evil, 
| abandoned to it, without the power of resistance. 
| The French equivalent, méchant, starts from a 
| different idea, and opens up a much more exten- 
| sive inquiry. 

The prefix més or mé is derived by Brachet 
| (Dictionnaire étymologique, 1870) from Lat. minus; 
| contracted in Provencal into mens, in Middle 
| French into mins, mis, més and mé. So minus 
cadere, to fall short, to happen unfortunately, be- 
came mescheoir ; mescheance or meschance, misfor- 
tune. As misfortune and crime are too often con- 
nected, méschenium came to mean a delinquency, 
breach of law; and méschant, wicked, impious, 
naughty, bad. 

Pursuing the subject a little further, it will, I 

think, be found that Brachet is in error in deriv- 
ing the prefix més or mé exclusively from Lat. 
manus. It is so, doubtless, in many instances; but 
there are others in which it is evidently a con- 
traction of male. Mésavoir, a medisval term for 
maltraiter, is from male-habere. Méprendre is 
employed indifferently with malprendre. In some 
cases there is a double derivation. Méfaire is 
descended from minus-facere ; malfaire from male- 
facere. Mécontent is from minus-contentus ; mal- 
content is from male-contentus, , 
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Here, however, we enter upon another phase of 
the inquiry. In English and German the prefix 
miss or mis is employed in a parallel sense with 
the French més. This particle is purely Teutonic, 
having the primitive sense of “going wrong” ; 
but in many cases in English it is extremely. diffi- 
cult to determine whether it is of native origin 
or derived from the French. 

We have many English words derived from 
latin—such as mis-fortune, mis-concetve, mis- 
calculate, &c.—in which the Teutonic prefix has 
been applied to a foreign derivative. As a general 
rule it will be found that, where the body of the 
word exists in English in a separate form whence- 
sever derived, the prefix mis is of native origin ; 
but where this is not the case, both word and 
prefix are imported. Mis-creant, for instance, is 
ultimately derived from the Lat. minus-credere, 
through the French méscreant. As the word 
creant does not exist in English in a separate form, 
there is every reason to suppose that muscreant 
bas been adopted in its entirety. We have then 
the singular phenomenon of two words meaning 
nearly the same thing, misbeliever and miscreant, 
in-which the same prefix is derived from two 
different sources: misbeliever, meaning one who 
believes wrong; muscreant, one who does not 
believe at all—though the latter word has now 
come to mean, in common parlance, a scoundrel. 

A curious fact may be alluded to in connection 
with this subject. There are many words in 


Italian with the prefix mis having the same | 


sense as the English mis, as miscadere, to happ n 
unluckily; méisavventura, a misadventure; mis- 
dire, to slander; misfare, to do wrong. Of course 
this prefix is not derived from England, nor is it 
likely from Germany direct; nor does it appear a 
— contraction of either male or minus, the 


talian not lending itself so readily as the French | 


to this manipulation. It is most probably owing 
to the influence of the Gothic and Lombard con- 
querors of the fifth to the seventh century. Missa 
in Gothic has the same meaning as miss in Ger- 
man and English—e. g. missadeds, missdeed ; 
missataujan, to do evil. There is a larger infu- 
sion of Teutonic influence in Italian than is gene- 
tally supposed. J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


“OLD BAGS.” 
(4" S. viii. passim; ix. 84, 130.) 


Eldon, without doubt, had “ bag-like cheeks, 
which hung down rather,” but it ill accords with 
the attributes of “ the first gentleman in Europe ” 


from his friend’s personal deformity. Moreover, 
ae Regent himself had a drapery face; and it is 


cult t) imagine that, possessing, as he also | 


did, an exquisite desire to qualify any inelegance 
of contour, he derived the appellation from a 
source which, developed, would unfold the re- 
posing festoons. 

No, Mr. Editor, your concluding conjecture in 
your starting page (164), that the Great Seal bag 
was his source of ‘Old Bags,” is confirmed by 
the august authority of the Princess of Wales 
and the Princess Charlotte. For, extending J.’s 
quotation from Brougham’s vividly pictorial nar- 
rative of his second dinner in the Connaught Place 
drawing-room, while Ellenborough, his chief, and 
his other noble and royal superiors were dinner- 
less in the dining-room, you have— 

“TI said a word for Ellenborough as my chief, but in 
vain. They” (the Princesses) “said he may remain as 
well as Old Baggs. When Leach was named, they” 
(the Princesses) “called him ‘ Ridicule,’ ‘ Reticule,’ on 
Little Baggs.” 

Now Leach, be it remembered, was not bag- 
cheeked, did not bag papers home to intercept 
his opera partialities, and did not hoard money- 
bags, but he then was Chancellor-designate, in 
succession to embryo-Judge Adam, of the Regent’s 
Cornwall Duchy, with, incident to his elevation, 
a dwarfed Great Seal in a little bag, which “ Mrs. 
Princy”” and “ Miss Princy,”’ in the sparkling 
humour of the scene, likened to the reticule which 
ladies, in homage to the then fashionable slimness 
of their figure, had always gracefully pendent on 
their arm. 

The turkey was not alone the subject of suc- 
cessful domestic manipulation in the Eldon house- 
hold, for it used to be amusingly said that when 
my lord had the occasional privilege of bringing 
a friend home to dinner, a turbot was not unfre- 
quently, by my lady’s thrift, split in two, and the 
finned surface feasted the guest, and on the fol- 
lowing day the lower stratum feasted the family. 

Your reporters of “The Chancery Suit,” who 
call Leach’s speech wrong, cannot be right, be- 
cause they thus pronounce the very judgment 
which Eldon, on account of his doubts, postponed, 
and, by all accounts, never sufficiently made up 
his mind to deliver. Joun PIKE. 


AvsTRIAN Portsh WoMEN WEARING WIGS 
(4" §S. ix. 56, 130.)\—A long note by me on 
“Plica Polonica” will be found in “N. & Q.” 
4" §, vii. 539. It may there be seen why the 
Polish women wear wigs. It is not the disease 
which causes the wigs to be worn, but the wigs 
give rise to the disease, if “Plica Polonica” 
(which in its ordinary a form * is 


| nothing more than an artificially induced matted 


to fancy him framing a nickname for his friend | "4 felted state of the hair) can be called a disease. 
) g 





* It may be accompanied by, a disease of the scalp, 
but this, according to Dr, Barensprung, is neither usual 
hor necessary. 
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I fear the very copious indices to “N. & Q.” | “To pray Hert anp Tommy” (4S. ix, 118,) 


are not sufficiently consulted ; else I should not 
have had to write this note. Noone should write 
to“N. & Q.” without first consulting its indices, 
unless indeed he has not the opportunity.* 

F, CHANCE. 

Sydenbam Hill. 

Lonceviry (4" S. ix. 36.)\—The instance of 
longevity mentioned by Mr. Ranpotrn is pro- 
bably an example of what has so often puzzled 
beginners in archeology. The earliest parish- 
register in almost every church commences with 
a portion copied from some earlier book now lost. 
This copied portion is always signed by the in- 
cumbent in whose time it was made. Thus at 
Bishopsborne the signature of Richard Hooker 
oceurs for many years before the date at which he 
actually became the parish priest. Many similar 
examples are known, and have been noticed, if I 


mistake not, in “N. & Q.” There is nothing 

extraordinary in the Essex incumbent's having 

signed the registers of ninety years. W. J. L. 
Bert Inscriptions (4 S, ix. 53.) — In giving 


you the inscriptions on the bells at Passenham, | 
ought to have given a description of the drawings 
on them. No. 3, between the letters B.A. is 
an oblong plate with three bells engraved on it, 
with a kind of thread running through them and 
uniting them ; they are in the position of an angle, 
one at the top and two at the bottom of the plate. 
On bell No. 4, before the commencement of the 
inscription, is a crown of five points. D. C. E. 

South Bersted. 

Bows 1x Bonnets (4* S. ix. 37.) — Does not 
the rule that married ladies wear their ornaments 
on the right side of the head, and unmarried ladies 
on the /eft, obtain, to a certain extent at all 
events, at the present day? In confirmation of 
this I would state, that a few years ago, having 
had a flower put in my hair on the left side be- 
cause of its being less well done than the other, 
my maid told me at night that Lady D.’s maid 
had remarked, “Mrs. L. has her flower on the 
wrong side of her head; being a married lady she 
should wear it on the right.” B. L. 


Rev. Mr. Movtrrre (4* S. ix. 118.) —In the 
Biographical Dictionary of Tiving Authors I find 
the author of the comedy Fulse and True entered 
as the Rey. Mr. Moulton, and described: as of 
Cambridge. I can find no such name, however, 
in the list of Cambridge graduates, nor, indeed, is 
there but one Moultrie in the list (published in 
1823), the late Rev. John Moultrie, who obvi- 
ously cannot be the author of a play published in 
1798, as he only took his B.A. degree in 1823. 


| % e«. Hal and Tommy, is to behave as Harry the 
| Eighth and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the 


vicar-general, behaved towards the monasteries, 
at the time when Henry and his faithful Thomss 
dissolved those institutions. J. H. L. Oaxuey. 

Manchester. 

We have discussed “Hal and Tommy ” already 
in “N. & Q.,” and an attempt was made to refer 
them to Henry VIII. and Thomas Cromwell, as 
now to Henry II. and Becket. Is not “ H—1 and 
D—n me” a likelier origin for this vulgar phrase 
than any we shall find in history ? P. P. 


[See 294 §. xii. 167, 332. ] 


Tue Hunpreps or Fetsoroven, Wrs, kre. 
(4™ 8. viii. 549.) —If W-attueor will look to the 
folio edition of Hasted (vol. i. p. exvi.), he will 
find an explanation of his difficulty. Lambarde, 
on Feb. 17, 1596, classed the four hundreds in 
question as part of the lathe of Scray. In 1778 
Hasted, when treating of that lathe, says — 

“ The hundreds of Calehill, Chart and Longbridge, Fel- 
boro, and Wye, commonly called the Four Hundreds, 
once belonged to this Lath; but they have been a long 
whil ‘ 1 from, it, and added to the Lath of Ship- 


way.”—V i. p. CXvi. 
W.A.S. RB. 


ae 


Netson’s Puncrvartrtty (4 S. ix. 56.) —The 





circumstance is mentioned in Southey’s Li 
Nelson. Before leaving London to join the ship 
Victory, then in Portsmouth Harbour, and about 
to sail for the Mediterranean, &c.—shortly before 
the battle of Trafalgar—Nelson had ordered fur- 
niture to be sent to his rooms in Piccadilly. The 
upholsterer promised to send it on a certain morn- 
ing at seven o'clock; but Lord Nelson said, with 
emphasis: “A quarter before seven—a quarter 
before seven! to that quarter of an hour I owe all 
the success of my life.’”’ Nelson, like the late 
Duke of Wellington, deemed punctuality to be 
necessary in the business of life. 


Te of 


Cur. Cooke. 


Seats or Ontver Cromwett (4" 8. ix. 116.)— 
Referring to “ N. & Q.” (2°¢ S. xii. 375), “On the 
Use of Latin in Public Documents,” I perceive that, 
in describing the fine large wafer-seal on a Latin 
letter of Cromwell’s to the King of France, dated 
June 19, 1658 (three months before his death), I 
omitted the word “ Protector” after OLIVARIVS: 
DEI : GRA : REIPVB : ANGLLE : SCOTIE : ET HIBER- 
NIE, ETC: PRoTECTOR. This, I suspect, is the 
privy seal engraved by Vertue, the original die of 
which was then in the possession of Mr. Th. Free- 


| man ofChelmsford. Speaking of Oliver Cromwell, 


No Moulton or Moultrie is in the list of Oxford | 


graduates. C. T. B. 





[* A valuable suggestion —Ep. ] 


I have a curious document, of nineteen pages, 
entitled — 

“A most Learned, Conscientious, and Devout Exer- 
cise, or Sermon, held forth the last Lord-Day of A 
in the Year 1649, at Sir P. T.’s house in Lincola’s- 
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Fields, by Lieutenant-General O. C romwell. 
faithfully taken in ~— ters, by Aron Guerdon. Lon- 
don: Printed by J. Bradford, in Nevil’s Alley, Fetter 
Lane, 1712. 

The text being Rom. xiii. 1, which he calls “: 
malignant one.” In fact, he there says of him- 
self : — 

«* Well then! You see who are fittest to interpret, and 
I presume you 1 beli eve God hath abundantly supplied me 
I do not boast of it, but I speak it to his Glory that hath 
youchsafed to take up his Lodging in so vile, co yntemp- 
tible, unswept, unwashed, ungarnished a Room as is this 
unworthy Cottage of mine: But it was his Will, and I 
am thankful for it.” 

Who was this Aron Guerdon? and who was 


Sir P. T.? BP. A. Es 





DEER USED IN Sacririce (4 §. ix. 117.)~— 
This skull was most likely that of a hunted buck, 
thrown into a rubbish hole in the cliff. Some 
years ago I picked up one amongst the earth 
excavated from an old drain in Radley Park, 
Berks, where deer we 7 formerly kept. It had, 
no doubt, been part of the rejectamenta of the 
kitchen of Radley House, perhaps a century ago 
a buck’s head, minus the antlers, being a thing 
of no worth. W.J.B ERNHARD SMITI H. 

Temple. 

Brack Rar (4 §. ix. 137.)—If a paragraph 
in relation to black snow will be of any service in 
this query, I have pleasure in giving this following 
cutting from Charl Wain, March 22, 1870: — 

“Black snow is reported by Mr. Feltz, of Arlov 
Russia, to have fallen on Jan. 31, between two and four 
o'clock in the afternoon. The earth, he states in a com- 
munication to Les Mondes, was covered with a carpet of 





mow of immaculate whiteness ; and then was there a fall 
of this blackish-coloured snow, to which he refers. He 
carefully examined the blackened snow, and separated the 
blackened matter by filtration. It had all th app iran 

of the black soil found in the neighbourhood. To the north 
tast of Arlovetz, whence the wind blew, the bla ckne 

was still deeper, and in the opposite direction the reverse 


was the case. Mr. Feltz estimates that no less than 
650,000 kilos. of earth was carried by the snow for 
siderable dist This fact may be worth th ler 
ation of geologists, as it may en them a hint as to 
another mode (in addition to those alrea ly recognised by 
them) in which strata may be deposited. 





«Zz. D. H.” 

Tuos. RatcLirre. 
Tae Princess Extzanern (3 S. x. 372, 420.) 
Sir Theodore Mayerne, court physician in the 
Reigns of James I. and Charles I, and who at- 
tended the princess in her last illness, has left the 
following record of her symptoms in his Epheme- 
rides Morborum, now Sloane MS. § 2075, p- 23 :— 
“Principissa Elizabetha Anglis, 12 Mar. 1649. (Me- 
lancholica splenit.) E. C. que antea tristis, ex acci- 
dentibus lienis admodum inendn et aliquid patiebatur 
Scorbuticum, & morte patris, Caroli regis decollati 30 
Januarii, 1648-9, incidit in meerorem ingentem, unde aucta 
omnia quibus conflictatur incommoda, Adsunt maxima 


Mesaraicarum venarum obstructio. Lienis rotundi tumor 


As it was 


pro corpusculi proportione magnus, rotundus durus. 
Magna arteriz ventris ceeliace pulsatio. 4 posilla, totius 
corporis macies, faciei color obsoletus, ad icterum virgin- 
eum dispositio propinqua, imo ejus non leve principium. 
Ad tabem magna propensio. In summa infausta omnia, 
in subjecto delicatulo, nauseante ad quevis medicamenta 
oblata, que non nisi in parva admodum quantitate ad- 
mittit.” 
Here follow the remedies resorted to. Ss. S. 


Intuminatine (4 S, ix. 118.) — Tin foil may 
be used for this purpose, but is not s id as 
aluminium as prepared (for the use of dentists I 
believe) by a New York firm, whose name I am 
now unable to give; the article, however, is no 


doubt known in the profession which I have in- 
dicated. Geo, C. 
Perhaps platina-foil would answer the purpose 


fF. M.S. It can be obtained in sheets “ 
fully thin. Platina is a metal which does not 
tarnish, being not in the least degree atlected by 
damp or heat. B. St. J. B. Jour. 


Southport. 





‘AS STRAIGHT AS A Dre” (4% §. ix. 119.) — 
The conjecture about tais saying having reference 
to the way in which a die does its work, is a cor- 
rect one. There are several variations of the 
phrase: “ As clear as a die,” “ As clean as a die,” 
being the best. I have been accustomed to hear 
I mymous terms, such as “ As clean as a 
whistle,” and “ As clear as a bell,” which are in- 
tended also to illustrate things which 








ve been 


neatly and well done. THos. Ratciirre. 
Is not and never has been the correct phrase. 
\ die, according to any dictionary, “is a stamp 


used in coining money,’ and must of necessity be 
round. The correct term is “as /ere/ as a die, 
and simply has reference,to the nicety and exact- 
ness observed in fixing the die in the stamping- 
chine. CU. CHATTOCK. 


Castle Bromwich. 
This old ph irase is usually applied to a very dis- 
inct, inevital ble c ourse of action, and is 
r my from the “straight,” true, and r culated 
descent of a “die” by the old method unping 
metal before the screw-press came into such 
general use. The weighted die was suspended to 
the end of a rope, and worked in a guiding frame 
of wood, erected over the block in which the 
companion die was fixed. The descending die 
was secured in the centre of the wooden guides 
by means of an iron frame of suitable form, 
having a projection at each side which ran in a 
groove in each of its wooden vertical sides. The 
rope was of suitable length, according to the dis- 
tance of fall necessary to attain the required force 
or blow of the die, and had a stirrup attached to 
the other end. This rope worked over a pulley 
at the top of the framework. A stamping ma- 
chine of this kind was generally worked by two 
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men, but could be worked by one only. It usually 


| 


had a pit, or lower level than the surface of the | 


workshop floor, in which one workman sat, whose 
business it was to place the unstamped metal and 
remove it when stamped. The moveable die was 
worked by the other workman, the “stamper” 
proper, who, by placing one foot in the stirrup, 
yrought his whole weight to bear upon the die by 
descending into the pit at the side of the machine, 
or from a platform above the level of the floor to 
the floor only; thus raising it to the required height. 
When the metal to be operated upon was pro- 
perly placed, the “stamper” leapt from the lower 
level to the floor, or from the floor to the raised 
platform, and the “die” descended “ straight” 
upon the metal to be impressed or cut out. I 
may remark that this system was in very general 
operation in the manufacture of fine steel orna- 
ments during the last century, and for other 


analogous purposes during the first half of the | 


present century, and may even now be seen in 
operation in some manufactories in Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton in the stamping of brass, 
iron, and tinned ware. 
“As level as a die” 
modern phrase, which has, no doubt, grown out 
of the more ancient one ; and applies to the neces- 
sity for the dies used in the screw-press being 
perfectly horizontal, as also parallel to each other. 
Groree WALLIS. 
South Kensington Museum. 


DoRSETSHIRE RammiIixK (4 §, viii. 415, 485; 
ix. 85.)—Mr. C. G. J. Reeve is particularly un- 
happy in his last communication under this head. 
When I argued that rammilk was but another 
name for raw-milk, I did so without having any 
defined information to work on, and I used the 
term “ raw material” merely as a convenient mode 
of expression. I have since ascertained that in 
Dorsetshire “ rammilk” means raw milk, and 
further, that “‘ vinid” means “sour.” As regards 
the latter word, I will refer Mr. Reeve to F.C. H.’s 
and J. Lewis O. Davres’s contributions thereon 
in support of the above, simply adding that 
a vinid ’ cheese always goes sour before turning 
blue, and that the epithet as applied to a child 
bears the same meaning. If Mr. Reeve will read 
Shakspere carefully, he will find that a man may 
not be out of humour, and still be “not i’ the 
vein.” Whoever heard of a child being said to 
be “not i’ the vein”? But perhaps Mr. Reeve 
knows some peculiarly precocious, as well as 
“ vinid ” youngsters. In conclusion, Mr. REEVE’s 
Anglo-Saxon inference does not appear to me to 
have sufficient “ weft” (to use a Lancashire word) 
in it to be worth much consideration. 

Juni NeEpos. 


is a similar and more 


Rounp Towers or Norrorx (4" §. ix. 136.) | ; 
| in English funeral ceremonies. No English die- 


See Gent, Mag. Nov. 1864, p. 600, The reason 


of their form is said to be the scarcity of building 

materials suitable for corner-stones. With six or 

seven exceptions, they are all within the limits of 

the Saxon kingdom of East Anglia, in or near the 

great chalk and flint district shown on the geo- 

logical maps. J.T.F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


“ WHETHER THE PREJUDICES IN FAVOUR OP 
Gop,” Etc. (4 S. ix. 139. )—The quotation from 
Bishop Berkeley is Query 439 of “ The Querist,” 
Berkeley’s Works, vol. iii. p. 391. (Oxford, 
1871.) W. F. R. 

Windsor. 

This quotation will be found in 

“A Miscellany containing several Tracts on various 
Subjects. By the Bishop [Berkeley] of Cloyne. George 
Faulkner, Dublin, 1752.” 


I add another quotation, p. 177 :— 


“531. Whether our prejudices about gold and silver 
are not very apt to infect or misguide our judgments and 
reasonings about the public weal ? ” 

LIBER. 


Savutres (4% 8, ix. 140.)—This word may, I 
think, mean the woollen fringe bound round a 
rope, by which it can be more firmly grasped, and 
this would be useful in lowering a coffin. In Bed- 
fordshire the word is “ sally,” and is used in other 
phrases ip connection especially with bell-ringing. 
The sally-beam is a beam at some distance from 
the floor through which the bell-rope is passed to 
steady it. It is, I suppose, so called because the 
“sally” never passes beyond it. Again, the word 
of command is often given, “Set next sally,” or 
“Change next sally,” meaning that the bells are 
to be rung round once and then set or changed. 

¥ W. FR. 

Windsor. 

The former of these terms, as given by Jamie- 
son’s Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage, is “a hired mourner, one who walks im 
procession before a funeral company ”; but whether 
the word be derived from sal = black, or from saw= 
old Scotch for sow—my conjecture being that the 
saulies in former times may have chanted prayers 
for the soul of the departed—I do not undertake 
to determine. Of the two derivations, however, 
I prefer the latter. 

As to “ gumpheon,”:I am at a loss to throw any 
light upon the word. The root is possibly gum- 
phie = rueful, stupid-looking. ‘‘Gumple-faced 
(Jamieson) = having a dejected countenance. I 
may remark that, if the office of “ gumpheon men 
be in any way cognate to that of the saulies, # 
“ dejected and rueful” countenance is an admir- 
ably correct description of them. 

James NICHOLSON. 


I was not aware that these terms occurred 
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tionary to which I have access contains them, nor 
are they to be found in Halliwell, but in Scotland 
they are well known. “Saulies” are hired mutes; 


I always considered the word derived from the | 


Latin solor, but Jamieson says it is “from the 
repetition of Salve Regina.” “Gumpheon men” 
are of the same class; being those who carried 
the “ gumpheons” or funeral flags. This name is 
probably a corruption of gonfaion or gonfanon, 
gmfalon being from the French or Italian, and 
gonfanon (used by Chaucer) from the Saxon guth- 
fana. “ Saulie” is in ordinary use at the present 
day ; “ gumpheon ” is not so common, but Sir 
Walter Scott has it in Guy Mannering. 
W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 

LiNevistic Caitpren (4* §S. ix. 118.)—Kine 
will find an interesting chapter on the subject to 
which his query refers in Mr. Thomas Prender- 
gast’s Mastery of Languages, published by Bentley 
in 1864 Gort. 

Inscriptions in Otp Booxs (2" §, iii. 424.) 
In 4" S. xii. 125, speaking of “ White Bird 
Featherless,”’ mention 1s made of the works of the 
celebrated Lilio Gregorio Giraldi of Ferrara, where 
he was born in 1479, and died in 1552. He had 
been apostolical protonotary under the pontifi- 
cate of Clement VIL., but was persecuted for his | 
writings. In the year of his death, the illustrious | 
Olympia Morata, writing from Schweinfurt to 
Valentine Carchesio, says of him:— 

“T should. be happy too to obtain, through you, news 
of our learned friend Lilio Gregorio Giraldi. Is he still 
alive ? does he enjoy the light of the sun? Pray salute 
him in my name, but do it sotto voce, by a word whis- 
pered in the ear, lest the name of Olympia should com- | 
promise any one, 

I possess his Historie Poetarum tam Grecorum | 
quam Latinorum, Dialogum decem, &c., Basilew, | 
1545, with marginal notes by Ph. Melanchthon, 
and dedications by him and other savans. I 
transcribe them as they stand in the book :— 


“Morhof. Polyp. t. i. lib. vii. c. ii. s. i. p. 331. Ommnes 
superat adcurato studio et labore suo Lilius Gregor: Gy- 
raldus eruditissimus et infelicissimus vir: qui Luculen- 
tisimos et omni eruditione retectos de Poétis Grecis et 
Latinis dialogos composuit A® 1545. Basil. Invenies 
ibid. Ger: Joh: Vossij Judicium. 

“Ex dono K. et Clarissimi viri péeptoris sue unice 
colendi D.D. Johann. Majoris Joachimi. 

Christianus Duotssontorf 

& ; ii. 41 Jany 

Martinus Moninger Guntzent. 

Joachimo Hoffmano dono dedit. 

Suo necessario D. Zacharie# Iohannes Textorius Lytho- 
mericenus hunc libri in signa: perpetui amoris div. 

Prage in horto Angelico An® MDLXxI. Idibus Martis,” 


> Me Em 

Tue Ert Krxe (4% 8. ix. 138.)—Our clumsy 
English rendering of the name Erl-kénig is 
answerable for the perplexity of the late Mr. 


Vive sanus. | 


| a Pagan martyr. 





} 

| Robertson and of W.M.T. rie, in German, 
is the alder-tree; and the Evi- or Erlen-kinig is 
| the “king of the alders,” or the “alder-king.” 
The French translate it, more intelligibly than 
ourselves, as “le roi des aunes.” 

Hew this particular tree came to be personified 
into a deity in the old Scandinavian mythology, 
cannot perhaps be known; but of the fact there 
can be no question, and indeed the whole force of 
Goethe’s famous ballad depends on the know- 
ledge of it. The child, riding behind his father 
through the wintry forest at night, sees by the 
gleams of the “flying moon” the hideous naked 
branches of the trees stretching towards him, and 
his childish fancy suggests that the “ alder-king ” 
is seeking to snatch him from his father’s grasp. 
At the end of the long ride the child is dead— 
presumably of terror. ALFRED AINGER. 


Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


The literal meaning of Erlenkénig is “alder- 
king.” The vapoury emanations from the alder- 
trees, as seen at night, superstitious fear elevated 
into phantoms, out of which shadowy matériel 
the Erlenkénig was created. W. M. T. errs in 
supposing that the distinctive title of his ghostly 
majesty is absent from the German dictionary. 
In Turner’s, published at Leipsic, in Frank Wil- 
liams’s, very recently issued, and doubtless in 
many others, Erie appears with its meaning (alder) 
attached. More than twenty years ago I con- 


| tributed to a monthly magazine a translation of 
| Goethe’s ballad. 


I will not inflict the entire 
version on “N. & Q.,” but give the opening verses 
by way of further illustrating this reply : — 
“THE ALDER-KING. 
“ Who rides so late across the wild ? 
The father with his darling child. 
His arms the young one’s waist enfold, 
He shields him from the piercing cold. 
“ «My son, why hide thy face with fear ?’ 
* Father, the Alder-King is near, 
With spectral crown and visage grim.” 
‘Nay, boy, "tis but a vapour dim.’ ” 
Witiiam GASPEY. 

Keswick. 

PERSECUTION OF THE Heratuens (4™ §. ix. 
118.)—The horrid story of the murder and muti- 
lation of Hypatia is, I think, a sufficient answer in 
the affirmative to this query. She was assuredly 
W. J. Bernuarp SMITH. 
Temple. 


Herarpic (4% 8. ix. 138.)—I think the arms 
referred to by R. M. D. is the coat of Loredani, 
a Venetian family, thus blazoned in a MS. in my 
possession of the arms of the nobility of that 
republic: “ P* fess or and azure, six quatrefoils 
not roses] counterchanged. Loredani.”’ 

Ey. Pu. SHiRiey. 
Lower Eatington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Myranwy (4" 5S. ix. 138.)—The derivation of 
this beautiful old Welsh name appears to be from 
manwy =fine, rare, exquisite, and the possessive 
pronoun, prefixed in its old uninflected form, my 
(now fy). This prefix would necessitate the 
mutation of the initial consonant of manwy to f, 
and so myfanwy would be obtained = my rare one, 
my exquisite one—a fitting name for the famous 
ancient Welsh beauty. Crmro, 

Birmingham. 


Rvusens’s “ SuSANNAH AND THE E_pers” (4° S. 
ix. 139), engraved by Paul Pontius,, Lucas Vos- 


terman (the elder), Michael Lasne, Christopher | 


Zegher (on wood), Peter Spruyt, and others, is at 
Munich. Siret, in his Catalogue complet des euvres 
connues de Rubens, makes mention of several other 
saintings on the same subject, one of which is at 
Potedain. G. M. T. 


Time Immemorrat (4 S. ix. 140.)—In a case 
in the nisi prius court at Derby, some time ago, | 
heard the judge (the Lord Chief Baron) propose 
two questions to the jury to guide them in their 
decision. I only heard the concluding remarks 
of the learned judge in summing up to the 
jury; but as the case was important, the ques- 
tions were written down by him. The point at 
issue a to be, whether certain customs or 
usages hac 
One of the questions was proposed in some such 
terms as these: —“ Are you of opinion that the 
right of road has existed for a definite number of 


years, or from time immemorial, that is, from the | 


time of Richard I.? If the latter (or the former), 

your verdict must be for the plaintiff (or de- 

fendant).”’ Epwarp Cotert, M.A. 
Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


If J. S. Upat will turn to the word “ Memory” 


i existed from time immemorial or not ? | 


cal discussion of the word itself. Apart from this, 
I am not a convert to W. T. M.'s ideas on Byron's 
use of “Trafalgar”; but this is not to the ‘point, 
which latter is the word “ progress,” and, as I do 
not care about the discussion, I may say in the 
words of the same noble poet “ There let it lay”! 
g 


Re 

Miss Epcewortn (4 S§. viii. 451, 557; ix. 
101.)—I am acquainted with the volume spoken 
of by Tavs as “a deeply interesting memoir,” and 
possess also another work of precisely the same 
size, and not less interesting, entitled— 

“Letters from the Abbé Edgeworth to his Friends, 
written between the Years 1777 and 1807; with Memoirs 
of his Life, including some Account of the late Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cork, Dr. Moylan, and Letters to him 
from the Right Hon. Edmund Burke and other Persons 
of distinction.” By the Rev. Thomas R. England. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1818, 8vo. 

Wittiam Bares, B.A, 


Birmingham. 


INVASION OF SWITZERLAND BY THE ENGLISH 
(4 S. ix. 146.)—I1 beg to call attention to an 
error in this statement. The wife of Edward IIL 
was Philippa of Hainault. His daughter Isabella 
was the wife of Enguerrand de Coucy, created by 
Edward Earl of Bedford. From this connection 
an army of English volunteers 6000 strong went 
to the assistance of Enguerrand in the war between 
him and Leopold IL. (his cousin) about the year 

375. Coxe’s History of the House of Austria is 
my authority for this date. 
| The story of William Tell is surely dated at the 
period of the first resistance offered by the re- 
public of Switzerland to the House of Austria 
| during the reign of Albert I., about the year 1508; 
| at least that is the date assigned to it in Russell’s 
| Modern Europe. A. 8. 


(time of), in the index to Blackstone’s Commen- | 


taries, he will be directed to the page wherein is 
given the authority for the statement that the 


reign of the first Richard is the date fixed by the | 


law as that of “time immemorial.” 
NoELL RADECLIFFE. 


” 


“ Progress,” Eerc. (4 S. viii. 369; ix. 26, 
103.) —W. T. M. will be glad to learn that I have 
a personal knowledge of Dunsinnane, and that my 
references to it were transposed by a slip of the 
pen. 


is not affected by this circumstance. W. T. M. 
seems to fall into the curious mistake of suppos- 
ing that I was discussing the chronological order 


But, as I was simply illustrating a remark | 
on the word “ progress,” my illustration, as such, | HERBERT RANDOLPH puts it. 


“ ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY Man,” Etc. (4" 5, 
ix. 136.)—Nelson’s celebrated signal, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty,” is, I believe, 
| exactly correct. I was born at Burnham in Nor- 
| folk, and knew the Bolton family, and had many 

a long yarn from Old Tom Allen, Lord Nelson's 
| baumpkin of a valet. I knew also the daughter 

“ Horatio,” left as “a legacy to the countess.” I 
| knew also slightly the late Captain Pasco, who 
said it more than once in my presence that 
the celebrated signal was as your correspondent 
To this, however, 
I may add that the word “ expects”’ was substi- 
tuted by Captain Pasco, there being no signal 
(if that is the right expression) for the synonym 


of a local name in the tragedy of Macbeth, and | given by Nelson. 


therefore there is no necessity for my doubling 
after him when he goes off at a tangent. 

As regards “Trafalgar,” any other word simi- 
larly circumstanced would equally well have 
illustrated my meaning without involving a criti- 


I lived the first twenty-seven years of my life 

| at Burnham, and I am sure that “to do” rather 

than “will do” is what a West Norfolk man 
would then say. : 

The “will do” had its origin and lasting im 
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ion probably from Braham’s song, the “ Death 
of Nelson,” which to this day I like to sing. 
T. A. Reapway, F.G.8., &c. 

Manchester. 

Provinctatisms (4" §. ix.’ 119.)—There is a 
misprint in my last contribution, which, I think, 
should be noted. “Joy be with you and a bottle 
of bloss,” should be “a bottle of moss.” 
since been suggested to me that “delfollan ” was 
a hurried way of pronouncing “ day-falling.” Per- 
haps this may explain it. H. 8. SKrptTon. 

Beechill, Londonderry. 

FINDERNE Fiowers (4 8. viii. passion ; ix. 
93, 80, 149.)—The story of this flower is pretty, 
and induces me to ask whether it is not the Jeru- 
salem cowslip, common in some parts of England 
(but not, so far as I am aware, indigenous) ? I ask 


. ' 
because it does not appear to have been clearly | 


identified as_a Narcissus with the particular flower 
of the story. As a botanical question, I think it 
one of interest, but in other respects I am a sceptic. 

It is not long since that a country innkeeper, 
speaking to me with awe of the neighbouring 
gentry, mentioned that one family in particular 
was “ ever so old,” and that it had “‘the red hand” 
on its arms, for “some dark deed” (these were 
his words) “done by one of them” in the olden 
time. The man was much offended when I sug- 
gested that it was the common badge of an order. 
As Hudibras says— 

“ Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.” 


S. 


Heron orn Herne (4" §, viii. 517; ix. 45, 129.) 
The word Heron is always pronounced as Hur-un 
in the New Forest ; and the well-known mansion 
of Lord Malmesbury, near Christchurch, is al- 
ways called Her-on Court. This pronunciation 
would read rhythmically in Marmion. Indeed, Sir 
Walter Scott was staying at Mudeford, on the 
borders of the Fore st, with Stewart Rose, in 1807, 
when he was engaged in writing Marmion, as well 
as riding over the forest, when he would be very 
likely to catch the correct pronunciation of the 
word Her-on-ries, J. W. D. 

Southampton. 

Sir Thomas Browne spelt the word Hern. He 
says :— 

“The great number of rivers, rivulets, and plashes of 


Water makes herns and herneries to abound in these | 


parts; young herns being esteemed a festival dish.” 

And again, speaking of the spoonbill—“ They 
have formerly built in the hernery at Claxton.” 
The prevalence of this pronunciation is attested 
by the proverb “He does not know a hawk from 
& handsaw.” W. R. Fisner. 

Harrow. 

Scott knew what he was about. I have al- 
Ways understood that the fine old Northumber- 


j 


It has | 


land family called themselves Heron and not 


Herne. Indeed I was brought up -to consider 
Herne, either for bird or surname, as a provin- 
cialism. Pr. ?. 


Scottisn Iron Money (4" 8. ix. 57, 144.)— 
A. J. K. supposes that we may have misquoted 
| that clause of the charter of Walter Hosein which 

occurs the expression “ tres nummatas ferri.” He 
| and others may be assured that we have not, these 
| being the very words as printed in the Register 

or Chartulary of Paisley edited for the Maitland 

Club by that eminent charter antiquary Professor 
| Cosmo Innes of Edinburgh, editor also of most of 
| the other monkish registers. A. J. K. will pro- 
| bably perceive that “nummata terre ” (a penny 
| land—land extended at a penny) could not be the 
| correct reading of the clause, provided the “ num- 
mata terre ” denoted an acre in extent, because it 

was an annual payment that was stipulated to be 
| made by the granter’s brother, John, in token of 
his recognition of the grant to the monastery at 
| Paisley of the kirk of Cragyn, &c. An annual 
| payment of three acres of land was, if not quite 
| impracticable, at least next to it. Although one 
| author is to be found interpreting ‘ tres nummatas 
| ferri” as “three iron coins” (Paterson in his 
| History of Ayrshire, Craigie parish), still we now 
do not doubt that the proper interpretation, on a 
consideration of many authorities — as Du Cange, 
| Spelman, Blount, Cowell, &c.—is “ three penny- 
| worths of iron,” or iron of the value of three pen- 

nies. In like manner the “nummata terre,” a 

common charter denomination, was a pennyworth 

of land, or, according to the Scotch mode of ex- 
pression, ‘‘a penny land,” ze. land of an extent 

which was rated or valued at a penny—and not a 

“land penny.” As, however, the subject is of 

considerable interest, opinions opposed to or con- 
| firming these our views are invited. To be cer- 
tiorated that an iron coinage was in circulation in 


|} Scotland during the twelfth century would be not 


a little astonishing. ESPEDARE. 
“Suear” (4" S. ix. 161.)—The orator in 
question was Lord Chatham; and the story is‘a 
curious one, See Brougham’s Statesmen of George 
III.’s Time, ed. 1855, 1. 34. LYTTELTON. 
Ovip, “ Metam.” xiir. 254: “ Benientor” 
(4" S. vii. 455, 521; viii. 37.)—Mr. Kine seems 
to me to have hit upon the true meaning of the 
words “fueritque benignior Ajax,” although I 
doubt if he has given the correct sense and full 
force of the whole passage. For instance, “ Let 
Ajax have them!” can hardly, I think, be ac- 


| cepted as a legitimate rendering of “ Arma negate 


mihi,” and to my mind destroys the real gist of 
the sentence. In the suggestion that there is “a 
manifest sneer in the words,” I cordially agree, 
only with this difference, that I think there is 
much more, namely, though a covert, yet a deep 
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and cutting irony. Ulysses does not say give the | buried in the churchyard of the neighbouring 


arms to Ajax, but he says refuse to give them to 
me; and so inveterate is the man’s hatred and 


malice towards me, that the mere fact of my not | 


getting them, whether he himself gets them or 


not, will be quite enough to “make his temper | 


something sweeter.” 

For the “ passive use of benignior” I know of 
no authority, nor do I think itis required here. I 
am sorry to say that I am compelled 


of the passage. There was nothing needed to 
render Ajax “ benignior” to get (ut obtineat) the 
arms, for he was dying to get them, and because 


to differ both | 
from Burmann and Mr. Krxe@ on their exegesis | 


in the end he did not get them, went raving mad | 


and killed himself. Nor, as I have hinted, does 
Ulysses say that Ajax “may become so #f he gets 
them,” but he may become so if they are not 
given to me. And in connection with this inter- 
pretation there is evidently a latent meaning in 
the comparative, well rendered by Mr. Kriya 
“something sweeter.” As much as to say, by 


thus withholding from me my right, you will par- | . : : baa 
a eee ae ee is | to lament the loss of one of the worthies of Cornwall. 


tially satisfy and conciliate Ajax, as a fortiori you 
will wholly do so, by making it over to him. 

This use of denignus is common enough. In 
addition to the reference given by Mr. K1Ne, see 
Hor. Od. iv. 2, 51, 52; Plaut. Pers. Act IV. Sc. 4, 
34; Ter. Here. Act IV. Sc. 3, 39. 

Epuvunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


Joun Westey’s Foormarks (3' S. passim.)— 

“ Folks is ower well eddicated noo to believe sich 
things.” The above text might be made a peg on 
which to hang a long sermon. It is a remark made 
to your correspondent J. T. F. by the driver of a 
carrier's cart in reply to a question as to the truth 
of the above assumed miracle. As there are other 
persons, as well as this Isle of Axholme peasant, 
who believe that when people are “ well eddi- 
cated” they, as a matter of course, cease to be 
superstitious, I think it right to record in your 
ages that within ‘the last few days I have been 
informed, on good authority, that a well-educated 
lady, who lives not far from the scene of this re- 
puted wonder, has expressed her full belief in it. 
As far as this particular legend is concerned the 
fact may not be worth recording, but is useful as 
affording us some means of measuring the amount 
of credence we should give to strange stories that 
are incapable of proof. Many people think they 
have established their case, when maintaining the 
truth of a wonder, if they can affirm that this or 
that person, who is known to have received a good 
education, has unhesitatingly received it for truth. 
A very similar tale to the Wesley legend was told 
some years ago about another Lincolnshire grave- 
stone. A farmer of drunken habits cut his throat, 
and died from the effects of the wound. He was 


village, and an altar-tomb put over the grave, 
In the slab at the top near the — end were 
some red marks, caused, I imagine, by iron in the 
stone. Several of the rustics told me that these 
were not natural marks, that they had not been 
there at first, but were sent by God to mark his 
detestation of the crime of self-murder. 


K. P. D. E, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History of Polperro, a Fishing Town on the South 
Coast of Cornwall ; being a Description of the Place, its 
People, their Manners, Customs, Modes of Industry, &e. 
By the late Jonathan Couch, F.LS., &. &c. With « 
Short Account of the Life and Labours of the Author, 
and many Additions to the Popular Antiquities of the 
District, by Thomas Couch, F.S.A. (Simpkin & 
Marshall.) 


On April 13,1870, the men of “ Tre, Pol, and Pen” had 


Jonathan Couch, a man of great and varied acquirements, 
and of sterling worth, died on that day in the eighty- 
second year of his age. A frequent and valuable con- 
tributor to the various scientific journals, and an occa- 


| sional contributor to our own columns, Mr. Couch will, 


we venture to think, be long and well known by the 
work before us, which combines within its two or three 
hundred pages a variety of interest. It partakes in one 
part of that genial love and appreciation of natural his- 
tory which so charms us in White’s Selborne. Those 
who love to trace in our popular superstitions the remains 


| of extinct mythologies will be delighted with the chap- 





ters devoted to the folk lore of the district ; while the 
philologist will be as pleased with his contributions to the 
dialect of the neighbourhood, as the naturalist with his 
account of its botany and fauna. Mr. Thomas Couch 
has executed his task as a biographer with good taste and 
feeling. 


Parochial and Family History of the Deanery of Trigg 


Minor, in the County of Cornwall. Part IV. Eglos- 
hayle. By Sir John Maclean, F.S.A. &c. (Nichols 
«& Son.) 


Sir John Maclean’s History of the Deanery of Trigg 
-ontinues to make satisfactory progress, and to fulfil its 
promise of forming a valuable addition to our noble 
list of county histories. The part before us, which is 
devoted to the parish of Egloshayle, contains illustra- 
tions of its interesting parish church, the old vicarage, 
and the ancient bridge of Wade, plans of the old British 
earthworks at Killibury Castle, and Pencarrow, and 
many engravings of wayside crosses, arms, &c. Memoirs 
of the families of Kestell of Kestell, Molesworth, and 
Hoblyn, accompanied by very full and carefully compiled 
pedigrees, will interest our genealogical friends. 


Guide de 1 Amateur de Porcelaines et de Poteries, on Col- 
lection compléte des Marques de Fabriques de Porce- 
laines et de LPoterie de l Europe et de T Asie. Par Dr. 
J. G. Théodore Graesse. Troisiéme édition entiérement 
refondue, corrigée, et considerablement augmentee. (Asher, 
Berlin.) 

When calling attention in July last to the valuable 

Guide de ’ Amateur d’ Objets d’ Art et de Curiosité by the 
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Jearned Director of the Green Vault at Dresden, we re- 
ferred to the second edition of his valuable Catalogue of 
Marks on China and Pottery. A third edition of this 
latter has just reached us, and such of our friends as are 
interested in these matters may judge how much it ex- 
ceeds its predecessors in information when we say that 


while the first edition contained 340 marks of Pottery and 


387 of China, the present exhibits no less than 683 mono- | 
grams in the section of Pottery, and 635 in that of Porce- | 


lain ; so that, as its learned editor remarks, the book may 
be considered rather a new work than a new edition. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. — Canning’s Administration, 
Narrative of Formation, with Correspondence, &c., 1827. 
By General Sir Robert Wilson, C.MT., &c. Edited by 
his Nephew and Son-in-Law, the Rev. Herbert Randolph, 
M.A. (Rivington.) A very curious and interesting con- 
tribution, looking to the character and opportunities 
which the writer enjoyed, to our knowledge, of a recent, 
but very obscure incident in our political history. —Parish 
Registers. A Plea for their Preservation. ee 
Taswell Langmead, B.C.L., &c. (Palmer.) Only those 
who have had frequent occasion to consult the parochial 


registers of the country can have the slightest idea of | 


the condition of these “ Title-deeds of the Commonalty ’ 
at the present moment. We believe no social reform 
is more needed than one which should secure the safe 
custody of these important, but fast perishing and dis- 
appearing records.—The Traditionary Ballad Poetry of 
Scotland, by John Roberts. (Seton & Mackenzie, Edin- 
burgh.) A very pleasarit lecture on a subject, the interest 
in which never seems to tire. 


“A Century or Breres; or the Authorised Version 
from 1611 to 1711.” By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, BA., 
FS.A. This volume will comprise a complete biblio- 

phical list of upwards of 350 editions of the Bible and 
Fectament of the Authorised Version printed before 1711, 
preceded by a detailed account of the version itself, and 
a history of its most important revisions. An Appendix 
will contain a list of the Bibles of this translation in 
the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, the Collec- 
tion of Mr. Fry, those named by Lea Wilson, and those 


in a few smaller collections. No list of the editions of | 


King James’s version has before been published. A 
few are named in Lea Wilson and Cotton, but not a tithe 
of the whole number. As only 120 small paper copies, 
and 30 large paper, will be printed, early application 
should be addressed to the publisher, Mr. Pickering. 


MisrrReREs 1n Worcester CATHEDRAL.—These re- 
markable and equally curious and interesting early 
carvings, which had been removed from their places in 
the choir during the progress of the restoration of that 
beautiful part of Worcester Cathedral, have now been 

laced in their proper positions. They have been care- 

ly cleaned; and, happily, their share in the work of 
restoration which surrounds them on every side is so 


genuine originality. The entire series has just been 
photographed with complete success; and the photo- 
graphs will shortly be published, with concise descriptive 
letter-press, by the photographer, Mr. Aldis, of the city 
of Worcester. Meanwhile, if any of our readers are 
likely to be specially interested in these Misereres, the 
Rev. C. Boutell, M.A., will be happy to give information 


concerning them in reply to inquiries addressed to the 


care of Mr. Aldis, High Street, Worcester. 


_Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to 
give 1,000/. to the Special Thanksgiving Fund now being 
Taised for the completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral; and 
his Royal Highness the Prinee of Wales 500/. Conform- 





ably to the practice of their royal predecessors during the 
rebuilding of the Cathedral after the Great Fire, Her 
Majesty and His Royal Highness have been pleased to 
write their names in a new subscription book which has 
just been opened at the Chapter House, where all who 
wish to follow the example thus nobly set can enrol 
themselves as contributors to the Fund. Why should not 
the adornment of the dome with splendid mosaic-work, as 
intended by Wren, be made the feature of the present 
special appeal ? 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 

CARDINAL ALLEN'S A DEFENCE OF ENGLISH CATHOLIQUES, n.d 





irca 1534 
A CHRISTIAN LETTER TO MR. R. HOOKER. 1599. 
Ponet’s A DEFENCE FOR MARIAGE OF PRIESTES. 1549. 
Wanted by G. W. Napier, Esq., Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


HISTORICAL REMARQUES AND OBSERVATIONS OF THE ANCIENY 
ND PRESENT STATE OF LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, &c., by 
Richard Burton. London, 1681. 

Wanted by Rer. D. J. Drakeford, 


4. € "s Cope Road, 
New Beckenham, Kent. 














BuRTON's HIsTORY OF SCOTLAND. First four V 

JaconB’s ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 

REEVES’ ADAMNAN'S LIFE OF St. CoLt 

Hakluyt Society:— 

CATHAY, AND THE WAY THITHER. 

| JORDANUS' MARVELS DESCRIBED. 
Wanted by Messrs. Blackwood 4 Sons, +5, George Street, Edinburgh 

| 
Notices to Correspondents. 


M. D. (Ipswich.)—A list of medical baronets may be 
Sound in “ N. & Q.” 3°4 §. x. 86. 

Cornus.—Siz articles on Sibyl or Sybil appeared in 
“N, & Q.” 1* S. vols. xi, xii. 

Ww. H, S.— The first edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, Lond. 1678, is of excessive rarity, the only perfect 
copy known being in the possession of R. S. Holford, Esq., 
of Weston Birt House, Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

Joun Pickrorp.—Charles Henry Cooper, F.S.A., died 
at Cambridge, March 21, 186€. A tribute to his memory 
by the Rev. John E. B. Mayor may be found in “ N. & Q.” 
Sed §. ix, 253. 





Tu. K. Tutty.— Light articles on the saying, “ As deaf 
as a beetle,” appeared in our 3*4 §, vols. xi. xii. 

G. W. N. (Alderley Edge.) — The Muggletonian sect ap- 
pears to have died out. See “ N. & Q,” 3*4 §. iii. 303, 404. 

J. Beate.—An explanation of the phrase,“ He knows 
how many beans make five,” is given in “ N. & Q.” 3*4 §, i, 
111.——For the distinction between Will and Shall, see 


; v : 1 30 | our 1* §, vii. 356, 553, 
slight that it can scarcely be considered to affect their | 


W. B. C. (Ilminster.)— You are referred to the Latin- 
English Lexicon, by E. A. Andrews, which is founded on 
the larger Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. W. Freund.—— 
Messrs. Butterworth of 7, Fleet Street, the eminent law 
booksellers, would probably answer your other query. 

Erratum.—4" §, ix. p. 158, col. i. line 24 from the 
bottom, for “ since a” read “ sine.” 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that-We decline to return communications 
which, for any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we can make no 
exception. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor at the Office, 


43, Wellington Street, W.C. 
To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender, nut necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of g 


faith. 
} 
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E VULGATE NEW TESTAMENT, with the 
DOUAY VERSION of 1582, in Parallel Colamns. Quarto, half- 
bound, price 7+. 6d. 
London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 
] 


HE NEW TESTAMENT: Critically Emphasised, 
according to the Logical Idiom of the Original; newly translated 
from the Text of Tregelles; with an Introduction and Occasional Notes. 
By JOSEPH B. ROTHERHAM 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, ! 


15, Paternoster Row. 


Octavo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


London 5, Paternoster Row. 


TO 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 


INVESTORS 


us of making safe investments should apply to 
MR. Y. CHRISTIAN, 
STOCK "& SHARE DEALER, 11, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
LONDON, E.C. (Bankers—Bank of England), 
Who will forward, upon application, his comprehensive review of the 
MoNEY MARKETS, together with a selected list of Investments paying 


from 10 to 20 per cent. 
—y XCASIONAL LIBRARIAN. — Libraries 

kind, and anyw here ARRANGED and CATALOGUED scientifically, 
by one of long erience in private practice and with Booksellers. 


Ht. 8. BAYNES, Ww.c 


Investors des 


of a 

28, Gloucester Street, Queen Square, 
TO INVESTORS 

A Great Bargain. 


Kk )R IMMEDIATE SALE, the owner going al 


a Limited Number of 


£1 fully Paid-up Shares, 


Without further liability, in the 


CWM ELAN LEAD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS 
M AJOR ROWLAND WE BSTE! R. Royal 
RICHARD CONDY. Eso. (Messrs. Condy Brot 
oes MUDDELLE, Es 
HENRY A. ¢ WROUGHTON, Es 


BANKERS. 

CENTRAL BANK of LONDON (Limited), 52, Corn! 

The Javestors’ Guardian (Sept Seth. 17 says 
situated on that range of lead-bearing ills in B 
cludes the famous Van and the st -% rne a 
with Lead Mines. profit Senstan honansts half a-century to the exte 
of 50 per cent. dividends. The property itself, as it stands. may be 
called a mountain of lead, cropping out at the very top surface 
The report places the merits of the Cwm Elan Lead Mining C 
in an unquestionable position as an investment 


Further Particulars on application to CHARLES FERED 
yt, las, Prior Park Road, Bath 


“ The Cwm Elan is 
ympany 


res, the Property of ( 


Ancient and Modern Piet: zentlemer 
buyers; Gothic Oak Hall 


for private as well as trade 
large Glass. 


V R. BULLOCK will Sell at his House, 


Holborn, on Wednesday, March 6th, 
blage of genuine ‘ 


Paintings by 
Schools, including Barker « 


and s 
Table, ar 


211, High 
at 12 for 1 o'clock, an assem- 
as f the English and Foreign 
of Bath, Fity. R.A., Gainsb we: Gilpin, 
Jan Miel, Morland, Murillo, Sir J. Reynolds, Shee. P.R.A., Vandyck, 
Van Lint. Vickers. Also a few Old Prints, Water-colour a 

Antique Furniture, Scotch Stags’ and Rams’ Heads, and Antlers. On 


View, and Catalogues to be had two days prior. 
V R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
} has introduced an entirely new deeri; nti on of ARTIFICIAI 
TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or licatares. They so resemble 
the natural teeth as not to be distingu shed from them by the closest 
observer. This method does not require the extraction of roots. or 
any painful operation ; will support and preserve loose teeth, and is 
guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth 
stopped and rendered sound and useful in mastication. 

52, Fleet Street. 


ANILA CIGARS.— MESSRS. VE NNING & CO. 
of 4, ST. MARY AXE, ‘have just received a Consignment ot 
No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in Boxes of 500 each. 
Price 21. 10s. per box. Orders to be dbyar 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d, 


At home from 10 till 5. Consuitations free. 
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PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING %s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and Ge. 6d. per 1008, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per icq, * 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, %. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, !s. per 100—Super thick qualyy. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (fgg 
colours), 5 quires for Is. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream. a 
Re, 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from && 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Busines 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, piain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 

Iibustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, — 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &q, d 


5s., and 6s. per ream. 


~ | free. 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
ECHTS WEDDING PRESENTS consist of 
i Dressing Cases. Drening Bags, Work Boxes and Bags, W 
Cases. Jewel Cases, Mediwval-mounted Writing Table Sets in We 
und Gilt, Albums, Papier-maché Tea rays,* Chests, and 
» rtable Writing Cases, and Despatch Boxes; also an infinite 
velties to choose from.—112, Regent Street, W. Catalogues 


fi ee. Mr. MECHI or his Son attends personally daily. 


ares 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Coumly 
Mansions of the X VI. and X VII. Centuries, combining good testa, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring) 
CABINET meager 
FLEET STREET, E.C, Established 178% 


TAPES TRY PA PERHA NGINGSI 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 


109, 


E 


109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782 
BT .a& Fis 
BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 


G IL B 
¥ 
Manufacturer of 


c 
CHURCH FURBNITURBB, 


CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 

FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &c. 
A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 


THE WEW BLACK It 
DIFFERENT PROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED.) 


DRAPER’S DICHROIC INK. 


Writing becomes a pleasure when this ink is psed. It has been 
by the principal banks, public offices, and_ railway companies 
out Ireland. It writes almost instantly full black. Does not 
Dries rapidly on the paper. Iscleanly to use and not 
Flows easily from the pen. Blotting paper may be 
the aac of writing. : an. seneniie 
half-pint, pint, anc quest jase, op ls., an 
Agents: Messrs. & Sons, Farringdon Street, London; Mr. 
Mather, Manchester; A. Evans & Co., Exeter; F. Newbery & Som 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Wm. Edwards, 3, Old Chang 
London. Sole wholesale agents, Bewley & Draper, baie 
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